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INTRODUCTION 

In response to a request from the Aberdeen Area Office of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the National Indian Training and 
Research Center (NITRC) submitted a proposal on May 8, 1974, to 
evaluate the White Shield School, Roseglen, North Dakota. 

An agreement No. A00C14202803 was executed on May 13, 1974, 
between the Bureau of Indian Affairs (Aberdeen Area Office) and 
NITRC to commence the evaluation of the White Shield School. 

An evaluation team of five persons visited the White Shield 
School and surrounding communities during the week of May 13-17, 
1974. They were; 



Mr. Francis McKinley 
Dr. Wra. R. Raymond 



Dr. Shitala Mishra 
Ms. Gloria Emerson 



Ms. Susan Matsushige 



Project Director 

Evaluator - Curriculum, 
Educational goals and 
objectives, special pro- 
grams, student records 
and achievements. 

Student records and 
achievements. 

Teaching personnel poli- 
cies and practices, 
teacher effectiveness. 

Students, extra curricu- 
lar activities 



Two other members of the evaluation team visited the White 
Shield School, the Fort Berthold BIA Agency, the offices of the 
Three Affiliated Tribes, the offices of the Superintendent of the 
McLean County schools, the North Dakota State Department of Pu- 
blic Instruction, Bismarck, North Dakota, and the Education 
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branch cf the Aberdeen Aren Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The two team members making the second visit during the week of 
May 20-24 were: 

Dr. Robert Norris Evaluator, Administra- 

tion and fiscal. 

Mr. Jerry Hill Evaluator, Community re- 

lations, school board 
and facilities. 

O BJECTIVES OF THF. EVALUATION STUDY 

The evaluation study conducted at the White Shield School 
was in response primarily to efforts of Indian members of the 
community served by the school. The Indian patrons were con- 
cerned about what they believed to be a high rate of failure and 
non-achievement among Indian students enrolled at the school. In 
addition the Indian patrons were also disturbed at their decreas- 
ing role in school affairs and the growing influence of non- Indi- 
ans in setting policies for "their school". The feeling of some 
ownership for the school is due to three main reasons: (1) the 
school i5 a former Bureau of Indian Affairs elementary school ori- 
ginally established to educate Indian children; (2) it is still a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs facility; (3) it was constructed in 1954 
to meet the needs of the Indians who had been dislocated from 
their homes as a result of the construction of the Garrison Dam. 

On February 2, 1974, a delegation of community representa- 
tives. Tribal officials and parents met with the District #85 
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school board to air their concerns about Indian student achieve- 
ment at the White Shield School. The topics, issues and recom- 
mendations .ade at this meeting include teacher sensitivity, m- 
dian and student representation on the school. Indian curriculum, 
school policy regarding personnel procedures, need for »ore gui- 
dance counselors, and „ore involvement of the parents and stu- 
dents in school affairs. At this meeting the school board took 
action to ask for an "evaluation on a needs assessment survey" 
Another request for an evaluation is contained in a letter da.ed 
March 20. 1974. to Mr. «yman Babby. Director. Aberdeen Area Of- 
fice which is Signed by a representative group of Indians. 

An on-site visit was made on April 18-19. 1974, by Dr Eu- 
gene Leitka of the Division of Program Review and Evaluation 
Indian Resources Center. Albuquerque. New Mexico. In his summary. 
Dr. Leitka reports that the students at White Shield School desire 
«ore flexible course requirements and would like to have the 
school administration take a firmer stand on student discipline 
Teachers also are desirous of more attention to clarification of 
disciplinary procedures. Dr. Leitka says that parents are con- 
cerned about reasons for school drop-out and failure as well as 
the general apathy of the Indian students. 

The objectives of the evaluation study were to analyze such 
factors as: 



L'r%%'rje'L'%%?Ll'L?^^^^"^ ^^-t makes it 



(1) 

successful. 
(2) The student population. 
(3) 
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areas of cognitive, attitiulinal, or bchavorial, 
whether lonj; or short tern effects, and whether they 
are single or multiple. 

(4) School objectives. 

(5) The assimpticns that undergird school objectives. 

(6) The specific prop.ran activities that are designed 
to achieve these objectives. 

(7) The rationale behind the development of the activi- 
ties in pursuing the objectives. 

(8) The delineation of the theoiy or ideal behind the 
progran from vhat actually takes place. 

(9) The setting up of criteria for observing the extent 
to which objectives are being reached. 

Statement of specific survey objectives: 

• To identify and clarify goals, objectives and pur- 
poses of the school, distinctions must be made be- 
tween the perceptions of the goals of the school held ' 
by Ca) the administration, Cb) faculty members, (c) 
students, (d) community members, (e) tribal leaders 
and (f} parents. 

• To evaluate the school facilities with respect to 
fitness and compatibility with the stated goals of 
the educational program. 

• To ascertain approximate institutional operational 
costs, particularly per student cost in order that 
comparisons may be made with optional or alternative 
educational programs. How does the White Shield 
School compare with other schools of comparable size 
in North Dakota? 

Er|c 4 



To make an assessment of the jtudent personnel at 
the school. This will involve the study of student 
records and individual interviews. This aspect of 
the evaluation study is to determine the reasons why 
the students are attending school and the perceptions 
that he has regarding the education program and his 
judgments and evaluation thereof. 

To make a careful evaluation of the formal education- 
al program of the school in terms of the stated goals 
and objectives that ostensibly ungirds the total pro- 
gram. The evaluation team will make recommendations 
intended to reconcile the differences, if any, be- 
tween the goals of the school and the actual program 
as carried on, with consideration and attention to 
the stated perceptions of the students, plus the per- 
ceived purposes of the school as stated by parents 
and others. 

To assist members of the school staff, its patrons 
and members of the student body in reaching common 
agreement regarding the achievement of realistic 
goals and objectives. The evaluation team will as- 
sist the school in establishing priorities among such 
recommendations as may be necessary to realistically 
modify the schools objectives, its educational pro- 
gram and its relations with its clientele, including 
on-going involvement and participation of the Indian 
people in the school affairs. 



To identify and recommend additionnl areas, includ- 
inK people, propram(s) and resottrces, requiring fur- 
ther Kork and study so that the school can grow and 
develop further. 

To assist the school administration, BIA personnel, 
students and patrons to develop comprehensive, long 
range educational plans for their school by producing 
a set of recommendations as a result of the study. 
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EVALUATION DESTnN AND PROCnmiBF 

Because of time limitations imposed by the desire to per- 
form the school evaluation as soon as possible, before the clos- 
ing of school on May 24, 1974. it was necessary to design the 
study based upon review of the available data relating to the 
school and upon personal interviews with students, parents, tea- 
chers, administrators and interested citizens with regard to 
their perception of the school's objectives and how well those 
objectives were being. achieved. There was no time to develop a 
specific set of evaluation questions that would probe deeply in- 
to the school program, program rationale and the way the program 
was being implemented. Timing also prevented the development of 
sophisticated data collecting instruments. 

The survey staff was instructed to study the educational 
program of the White Shield School" and given certain specific as: 
signments. i.e. curriculum, student achievement, etc. They were 
asked to study the program in terms of stated purposes and com- 
pare these with the observed on-going learning activities; and 
moreover, they were asked to see how these two were relevant to 
the physical and psychological needs of the students as well as 
the needs of the communities served by the school. 

Particular attention was given to the cooperative agreement 
between the School District #85 and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and its relationship with the on-going activities of the school. 
Major focus was given to the administrative leadership and the 
organization and structure of the school; the school's purposes 

o 6-A 
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and intents; the in.stniction.il syj^tcip; coimimnlty, scliool, and 
parent relationship and students' scholastic achievement. 

Indian citizens of White Shield who had asked for the eval- 
uation were concerned about (1) lack of involvement in the 
school and (2) the lack of achievement pnd high drop out rate 
among the Indian students. The evaluators were asked to pay par 
ticular attention to these areas of concern. 

Lack of specific learner objectives made it difficult to 
evaluate the curriculum. Hven if they were existing, the timing 
would have made it awkward to fully involve teachers who were en 
gaged in school closing activities and ceremonies. 

Procedures used for the study depended primarily upon inter 
views with students, parents, teachers, administrators, school 
board members, and representatives of the community and tribal 
leaders. Available records pertaining to various aspects of the 
school were examined and analyzed to obtain additional data. Re 
cords were not always readily availabU* and much time was spent 
in traveling to the Fort Berthold Agency, District headquarters 
and the Aberdeen Area Office. The lack of copying machines made 
it difficult to obtain copies of reports and other documents. 
Much time was lost in reading documents on the spot. 

Each evaluator was asked to write a report of his study. 
The reports were edited and incorporated into this report. In 
cases where the information was overlapping, the data was synthe- 
sized and collated into one report. 

Time constraints pre /ented detailed examination of the per- 
sonnel management system of the school. A cursory examination 
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was made of the budget and the fiscal arrangements for the '••chool. 
The fiscal system proved to be so complex and complicated, parti- 
cularly when records were not on hand, that only spot checks were 
possible within the time frame allowed for the evaluation. 
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nA (:KriR nnN'i) 1^^ l^•f)K^!ATI(>^' on whith sim.Ln saiooi 

The Khitc Shield School is located in the Knstern segment 
of the Fort Bcrthold Indian Reservation which is situated in 
midwcstern Xorth Dakota. The school, grades K-12, is opera|>ed 
by District <*85, Public School Board, under a cooperative agree- 
ment with the BIA. The cooperative agreement was entered into 
in 

The school community consists of five districts: Flbowoods 
and Buffalo Rock, Ziegler, O'Shea, Dcepwater, and Roseglenn, with 
approximately half the student body being Indian. During the 
past two or three years there has been a slight decrease in the 
non-Indian enrollment and a slight increase in the Indian enroll- 
ment. According to statistics supplied by Gerald Keehn, Reserva- 
tion Programs, BIA, there are 95 Indian families in the Eastern 
segment (pop. 475) and 19 non-Indian families (This statistic was 
not verified and thought to be low by Mr. Bicknese). 

The center of the population for District #85 is the White 
Shield Indian Community, predominantly Arikara, according to An- 
son Baker, Agency Superintendent, BIA, and on the average, young- 
er than the non-Indian population. The White Shield Indian Com- 
munity was created by the relocation of families as a result of 
the building of the Garrison Dam. The following excerpts from 
Short History of Fort Berthold by Ralph M. Shane, 1956, provides 
an example of conditions encountered by the White Shield Communi- 
ty in its development: 

Prior to the Garrison Reservoir 901 of the popula- 
tion of the reservation lived within the Missouri Valley. 
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Consequently, relocation required that 901 of the total 
population were moved 'lock, stock, and barrel' from thei 
Sn«i.^S'"®\^2r?®!J highlands. They were up- 

"'i-^ed. Every semblance of organiza- 
Jv 3if?erfnrr°^^^ reorganized with an%nii?e 

fLfif °J members. Relocation changes the 

family marketing and recreational habits. 

^ff® ^^^^^ schools located on the reserva- 
the valley and these sites were lost in 
lul ^i^owoods was the Agency headquarters and 

day schooi°''w^5.\^^?:^^"^ ^^^5 school and 

4nL ii,^"^?^^^'^^ °? remodeled from relocated build- 

JeflrvI??on LS^f ^^l Every school child on the 

norflJ !i ^° change schools. In the relocation 

be enli^r^ were temporary situations and hardships to 
sites b^n;. ^r^^'r' "»°ved into relocation 

sites before the relocated schools were available and 
temporary situations had to be created to pJcven?' one end 

^sainst the other enS; unava??able 
facilities preventing the actual relocation. 

nai-n J?® P®°P^« ?^ ^J^^ Berthold had lived , y a somewhat 
natural economy in the Missouri Valley. Thef-e were nu- 

^Ia'^'H ^^^^^5 valley for water supply 

extent^ ^rtll T^^^^ used river water to a considerable 
f^d nilnti 5 ^®5^^>^P0sed coal beds for fuel supply 
and plenty of wood for the same purpose. The timber in 

JpnrrnnL^^J^^^'^^^^^P^^^i'^^^ ^^^^ their houses! 
fence posts for their farms, and a natural cover for win- 

^ri-f/^^^"* livestock. There were wild fruits and lots 
of wild game to supplement the food supply and this was 
a particularly valuable resource when ?ash was low. 

to thP^^fS^^? Ij^ve been relocated from the valley floor 

reservation where 
f2cJnf tSL^ economy they have a cash economy 

h«Mc«^i ^^"^ 8° to the timber to cut 

tmnft J^%S'' fence posts because the timber is being in« 
undated. The wild fruit will be practically all goni 

it will have no 



fn^J* ^"f livestock will require corrals, feed lots 
!"l*'?r"! 1° ^^P^f?® natural cover of timber. Water 
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wih h^ro.h ^^^i.get tnem the necessities of life 

JtnJ ?! J^^t* ? ^^"^^ Pil^ the bitterness we 

find is to be expected. 

of « 2^4?^*^^°^^ P^°P^® ^5 like relocation 

nf «nntil! ^^ite man moves over into the middle 

of another community; the community is established and 
S"^^ '° fit. himself into it. Thl pon Be^fhoJd 
people were moved m mass, jumbled and scrambled, and yet 
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kept within the same area. Tvcrv semblance of or^arii na- 
tion was disrupied or Jest roved.' The Indinn hnd not 
only to move but also to reorganize the comnumity: there 
was nothinjT to fit into. It has been like trying to 
continue a chess j;arie after a chilu nonchanlant ly de- 
cided to scramble the chess men on the board, p. 21,22 
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FORI BERTHOLD P.E SCRVATION AND 7UV, IVH TTn SHIPIP COMMUNITY 

Shield Community and District «S.-, 
in relationshipHo the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation. The to- 
tal population of the reservation is approximately 7,388, of 
which 2,798 are Indian and 4,590 are non-Indian. The non-Indians 
live on fee patent land. Out of the 2,798 members on the reser- 
vation, 2,136 (76%) are in the age group 34 y^ars and under. 
The median family income (including welfare) was S4,400.00, the 
average grade attained was grade 10, the high school enrollment 
was 310 and the college enrollment was 135. (The above statis- 
tical information was taken from the Report of Labor Force , a 
BIA document dated March 23, 1974 and the Three Affiliated Tribes 
proposal--Reservation Acceleration Program dated May 31, 1972, 
page 14.) According to BIA officials the unemployment rate had • 
decreased from 801 in 1964 to 30% in 1974. 

The conditions in the White Shield Community are similai to 
the above according to the chief school administrator. He spec- 
ulated that "on the average the Indian community is younger"- 
average age of the Indian is about 40 compared to the average age 
of the non- Indian which is about 50. 

The major occupation in the locale is wheat farming for the 
non- Indian and mostly federally funded jobs for the Indian, i.e., 
BIA, IHS, CAP, special projects, etc. According to the chief 
school administrator the non- Indian farmers had developed highly 
tecnnical and efficient methods of farming which afforded them a 
much higher standard of living than their Indian neighbors. 
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The housing coiuli t ioiis in the community were viewed ns s.Jt 
isfactory by the chief school aiii- inistrator and the Indian peo- 
ple who v.ere interviewed. 

Map 2 delineates District "85 with its respective five dis- 
tricts and the approximate number of families livinj: in each as 
identified through th'i bus route stops. As shown on the map the 
2ic£ler District, which Is 05* Indian (per Mr..RaUict), is the 
center of the population. The chief school administrator noted 
that the HUP "housinj: has caused a shift in residence patterns 
without a corresponding shift in representation on the school 
board." fie has called this discrepancy in the one man vote rule 
to the attention of the scliool board. He also postulated that 
the Indian people have a chance of electing two members to the 
school board, one from the Ziegler District and possibly one from 
Elbo;coods-Ruf falo Rock District. 

The overall enrollment has decreased from 320 in 1971 to 
288 in 19''4. Another statistic indicates a decrease of seven in 
the kindergarten enrollment from 16 in 1973 to 9 (7 Indian and 2 
white) in 1974. All of the above figures were provided by the 
chief school administrator. 
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Roseglonn 
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O'Shoa 
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Dist. 
Diet. 

Dlst, 
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Berthold South 



(One 
the 
and 



.fl - Elbowoods & Buffalo Hock 
#2 - Zeigler and the part of Pt, 
of Zoigler, 

#3 - O'Shca and the part of Pt. Berthold South 
of O'Shea. 

#^ - Deepwator. V/est six sections of Hoseglenn 

and sections 30 and 31 of Hiddenwood, 
#5 - 2ast 30 sections of Rosoglen; sections 25, 
26. 27, 28, 29. 32, 33. 3^, 35, and 36 of 
Hiddenwood; k^-l/Z sections of Hoinsaas 
school board member is to be elected from each of 
five districts. A Treasurer to be elected at large 
a Clerk appointed by the board, ) 



Underscored numbers Indicate aisproximate number of 
families living in each district per bus route stops. 
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GOAL iDEwrrPTrATtfiM 



IWTROPUCTIOM 



Any active enterprise invites criticism. There are always 
questions related to the purpose of the enterprise, whether it 
serves the needs of its clients or customers, how well it does 
the Job it sets out to do. whether the energy and resources ex- 
pended Justifies the return, and whether it is changing to meet 
new demands and requirements. Entreprenuers and consumers/cli- 
ents of most successful enterprises have long ago accepted the 
need for criticism and to act constructively upon greivances, dis- 
agreements and t^ooplaints to Improve whatever they are doing. 

Schools are not exempt from criticism and in recent times 
there appears to be more vocal, and often strident, accusations - 
about the effectiveness of the educational enterprises. Open any 
educational publication or Journal and you will find articles call- 
ing attention to, informing, lecturing, and admonishing educators 
to Clarify the purpose of schools, strive for an agreement and un- 
derstanding of those purposes in order to better meet the needs of 
the young people of America. 

Dr. Don Davies (1974), former U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
states in a recent article in INEQUALITY IM EDUCATION that the in- 
transigience of schools and educators in responding to demands for 
change has yielded a third force—parents and citizens who are 
asking for more meaningful involvement in decision-making for the 
schools. 
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To .'ichi cvo an undcrstandi nf, and ajjrecnicnt on the purposes oi 
schools in cooperation with the "third force" identified by Dr. 
Davies, it becomes paramount that schools recognize the importance 
of identifying better vays of communication and seek realistic ex- 
change of ideas regarding educational goals. 

POINT OF VinK 

Participation in the development of educational goals and 
objectives and the lack of knowledge about current goals and ob- 
jectives are the two main concerns of Indian patrons of the Khite 
Shield School. Because of these concerns and the time constraints, 
the NITRC study team designed its evaluation principally to focus 
on the educational goals and objectives of the school. Because 
NITRC concentrated upon goals, it expresses the following point of 
view with respect to the topic. 

The importance of more citizen participation and involvement 
and the consequent development of an effective communication sys- 
tem permeate recent literature on the direction of schools. A re- 
view of the Congressional hearing on Indian education reveals a 
strong consensus that the most important single reason for educa- 
tion failures among Indians has been the exclusion of Indians from 
participating in, and influence or control over, the kind of educa- 
tion their children receive. Learner (1971) in discussing educa- 
tional goals and national needs concluded: 

"Above all, we have to deal with the question of dis- 
belief or belief. The youth of today sense that they can't 
believe anymore. In the family and in the educational sys- 
tem, we must develop a sense of trust, because where there 
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is no trust communication becomes only an empty jangling 
of sounds, miere there is trust you can communicate." 

The question of disbelief also exists among adults in socie- 
ty. This disbelief, unfortunately, has been aggravated by recent 
events, i.e. Watergate. Lee (1971) acknowledged that people had 
become remote from school decision-making process and, therefore, 
questions of accountability and assessment of education were con- 
sidered imperative. Marland (1971) acknowledged that the accoun- 
tability movement as much broader than concern over money- -rather 
a lack of educational programs to provide a sense of continuity 
leading to a career. Boyle (1971) reports that the boundaries be- 
tween societal decisions, policy decisions and institutional de- 
cisions as lacking delineation and clarity. He identifies the ac- 
countability movement as involving "a generation of forces outside 
the school to secure more rigorous and more public evaluating of. 
performance and also to admit a larger set of participants into ' 
the making of judgments about performance." Oldham (1971) raised 

questions about whether or not assessment programs should 

reflect goals of the system or set new ones." Kahl in advocating 
the setting of new goals states: "Assessment is important only if 
it leads to change " An article in the University of Utah Re- 
view (April, 1974) reports that parents and minority groups are 
suing schools for denying children basic education, and in one 
case were effective in equalizing budgets so as to benefit their 
children. These law suits, according to Dr. David J. Sperry, As- 
sistant Professor of Educational Administration at the University, 
are becoming frequent occurrences. Dr. Sperry comments that "If 
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you took a poll of high school superintendents, nine of every ten 
in Utah alone could report several incidents that are pending 
which might result in lawsuits against their school systems." 
Lawsuits which do not often solve problems can be avoided where 
there is an agreement between the school and the parents with re- 
spect to the school's purposes and aims. 

The identification of better methods of communication, coup- 
led with the process of conducting a realistic exchange of ideas 
regarding educational goals, should be an on-going concern of a 
school. The goals of an educational institution should provide 
a general direction for program development, setting policy and 
making decisions. The goals should also provide the backgound 
direction for developing specific course objectives in addition to 
giving directional guidelines for the objectives of extra-curri- 
cular activities. 

The school administrator and his immediate staff are the re- 
sponsible persons who must provide a vital leadership that leads 
to the implementation of the educational goals of the school. In 
the implementation of the school's goals, leaders must continu- 
ously involve parents, students, teachers and other school employ- 
ees in the task of reviewing, reassessing, appraising and evalua- 
tion of the goals. This constant attention to school goals will 
help insure that the school is giving the students the necessary 
background to meet their immediate educational needs as well as 
the necessary background to meet their future personal needs. 

An overview of educational goals established for elementary 
school programs identifies the following general areas: 
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Self-realization of students by: 

a. formation of social acceptable attitudes 

b. developing abilities to potential 

c. establishing a climate which provides per- 
sonal security 

d. learning and teaching success 

Develop within the students the patterns of good 
human relationships through growth in: 

a. physical endowments 

b. emotional stability 

c. social protocol 

d. mental development 

e. moral strength 

f. values of character 

Develop the need to assume responsibility to 
better their: 

a. home life 

b. school life 

c. community life 

d. Tribal government 

e. society in general 

Develop attitudes that value work toward self- 
realization and the fulfillment of life needs: 

a. through experience 

b. by accomplishment 

c. by rewards from labors 

d. by cultivating nature's processes 

e. by selective physical science 
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f. by coopcr-it ivc efforts in project clcvclop- 
mcnt, completion and chan^inn the reimmcra- 
tion 



V. Develop in students a wholesonc attitude toward 
leisure- time activities by: 

a. recognizing family life cooperative activities 

b. develop behavior patterns that are cooperative 
toward home and community 

c. develop patterns for learning activities, in- 
cluding reading for pleasure and self -improve- 
ment 

d. initiate self - initiated private and public acti- 
vities for entertainment 

For Indian '^hildren another broad area might be to strengthen 
their appreciation and value of American Indian culture and its 
contribution to our society. 

Educational soals developed for high school students include 
five broad purposes: ' 

1. Assist students to develop an acceptable personal 
view on life (i.e. psychological maturity and sta^ - 
bility). 

2. To assist students in the development of Adequate 
social skills. 

3. To insure that students acquire and are competent in 
basic intellectual skills (the 3R's). 

4. To insure that students are prepared to enter the 
world of work or to continue their education. 
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5. To insure that youth are prepared to contribute to 
the maintenance of our society. 

The basic dimension of the general goal statements for ele- 
mentary and high school students given herein has provided the 
guide for the White Shield School evaluation team to review the 
goals of the school. The basic assumption of the evaluation team 
is that people involved in the school - parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators, students, other school employees and members of the 
community served by the school - will take responsible action if 
they are realistically and continuously involved in a process of: 

1. appraising their educational system, 

2. reviewing and establishing educational goals, and 

3. having the opportunity to help to develop the necessary 
program and policy to achieve the goals. 

f 

In summary, it is an overlying assumption of the evaluation^ 
team that people who are affected by the goals of an institution 
have the basic right and the responsiblity to participate in work 
ing decisions which influence the quality of education and the im 
pleraentation of decisions that give direction to the total educa- 
tional program. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Students observed at the White Shield School resembled any 
other students that one might observe in a typical rural public 
school. The high school students* general appearance - dress, 
hairstyles, and friendliness - was perceived as the same for any 
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typical rural high school. The senior class had already been dis- 
missed from classes and the only opportunity to interview the 
"seniors" was during the commencement exercise. 

Nearly all of the 39 hir,h school students asked to identify 
the school's purpose stated that it was to prepare them academi- 
cally for further schooling. AH of the eleven graduating seniors 
stated that the school's goal was to prepare them for college. 
All seniors expect to enter college next fall. Nearly all of the 
students stated that they were satisfied with the school's expec- 
tat ions for them. With an exception of two, the 39 students in- 
terviewed expressed general satisfaction with the school and rated 
it as average. A few were proud of the school's academic rating. 
None of the students interviewed spoke specifically of the school's 
philosophy or educational goals. 

When staff members were asked about their school goals, thoy 
indicated that they were aimed at developing concepts, attitudes 
and skills which are essential for Indian and non-Indian children 
to function effectively in a pluralistic society. It was general- 
ly felt by the teachers that the Indian and non- Indian students 
are being treated equally and the general educational philosophy 
of the school is healthy. All the teachers seemed to have a fa- 
vorable attitude toward school and were found to be contented with 
the general functioning of the school. The following are, in part, 
the comments made by a school personnel with regard to the educa- 
tional policy of the school; 

"My Philosophy is to reflect concepts, attitudes and 
skills believed to be realistic and essential for Indian 
children and non- Indian to acquire in order that they may 
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cope adequately with their environment and further their 
education. 



I hope our aims will help prepare Indian children as 
well as non-Indian to compete favorably with their peers 
xn all school situations, which takes into account both 
the rich cultural heritage of the children and their un- 
familiarity with culture groups other than their own. 
From the very beginning year of school and on- -there are 
basic concepts of life and country that should be devel- 
oped as they progress through the years. We aim to struc- 
ture the curriculum to give direction to the child, yet 
permit much freedom to develop as special individuals, and 
to «ach child's own individuality. 

. . J5® ultimate aim is to have an individual happy with 
himself and equipped to provide for himself and family in 
a satisfying manner. To become a worthy and productive 
citizen of the society in which we live, not only in ma- 

intangible ideals that make for 
a fulfilling life. We aim for close harmony in the vari- 
ous levels of the school system for a continuous growth." 



Members of the evaluation team observed that the staff could 
articulate very well their own educational philosophy and their 
personal perception of broad educational goals, but become less 
explicit when asked to address themselves to specific, documented 
White, Shield School goals. The staff's educational philosophy 
and broad education goals reflect the so-called traditional Ameri- 
can education. When asked to identify how their philosophy and 
major objectives were being carried out, they responded in general 
statements indicating they had only a surface knowledge of how the 
philosophy and educational goals that they had articulated so well 
were being carried out. 

Although it wasn't specifically stated the main guiding di- 
rection for the school's educational philosophy and goals appar- 
ently were coming from the Bureau of Indian Affairs manual and 
broad general statements of the North Dakota Department of Public 
Instruction. 
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Tourtecn advlt Indian incmbcrs of the White Shield community 
were interviewed in depth concerning the school. Twelve (860) 
had little or no knowledge about the school philosophy, educa- 
tional goals, curriculum, policies and procedures. 

Although the chief school administrator was desirous of 
having all parents "feel this is your school", he acknowledged 
tha*: Indian parent's role was "limited", especially in the high 
school, lie stated that there were several ways in which he has 
involved the parents and comriunity in the school program, includ- 
ing meetings, conferences and individual contacts. None of these 
neetings were directed specifically at discussing the school's 
purposes and intents. He admitted that he could do more to try 
to reach the Indian people, but because of the growing resentment 
fostered by a minority member of the Indian community and "out- 
side agitators" it was becoming increasingly difficult to maintain 
a close, harmonious working relationship with the Indian communi- 
ty. The chief administrator stated that the school's direction 
was heavily influenced by "N'orth Dakota conservatism" of the local 
non- Indian ranchers and farmers and some Indian. This conserva- 
tism, he explained, includes cultural values often identified as 
the Protestant Ethics - work, save money, acquire property and se- 
'■'irity. The local non- Indian values reflect emphasis on moral ri- 
gidity, acquiring material goods, exercise of discipline and high 
standards of conduct and family stability. He maintained that the 
majority of the Indians had cultural values that often conflicts 
with the non- Indians in that they did not place the same impor- 
tance on the values that were oriented toward material things. 
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He stated that the school's goals vere more compatible with 
the values held by the non-Indians and that the non- Indian stu- 
dents weTe prone to get their school work done, strive for achieve- 
ment and success, (i.e. good grades, involvement in extra curricu- 
lar activities), aspire to continue education, and more exercise 
of restraint and discipline; whereas the Indian students were gen- 
erally not as well motivated and disciplined. 

The chief administrators observations on the Indian and non- 
Indian values were confirmed by several members of his staff and 
some of the parents. Without defining the particular Indian val- 
ues that might be introduced into the school, the chief adminis- 
trator said that he felt that a compromise could be made between 
the highly conservative value system of the local non- Indians and 
those values most important to the Indian people in the community. 
He maintained that he had an appreciation for the Indian value ' 
system and believed that they were compatible with the school 
goals. He said, however, that the Indian community did not be- 
lieve that he represented their interests and that he identified 
with "District #85". Although the chief administrator suggested 
that both the conservative non- Indian values and the Indian val- 
ues could be brought together in a compromise and included in the 
educational goals of the school, he cautioned that introducing an 
Indian oriented program might polarize the two groups and upset 
the prevailing good relationship among the students and between 
students and the staff. He said that as an administrator he had 
been hesitant to introduce innovative programs because of the 
fear of the "polarizing effect". 
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Most of the students interviewed and some of the staff mem- 
bers were aware that the school was isolated from the community, 
particularly the Indian community and they felt a strong need 
for school-community interaction. Most of the students, both In- 
dian and non- Indian, were aware of existing Indian community- 
school conflicts. They are kept informed by parents and students 
who attend the White Shield community meetings. Most of the stu- 
dents feel that the controversy regarding the school did not af- 
fect seriously the non- Indian- Indian school relationships al- 
though a few observed that there were some feelings that tended 
to divide the group. 

In spite of the absence of clear-cut specific directions re- 
garding the school's intents and purposes, the students exhibited 
a high degree of morale and school spirit and apparently maintain 
a wholesome respect and attitude toward each other. The high 
school students did not have any serious disagreement with how they 
perceived the school's objectives - that of preparing them intel- 
lectually to find their niche in society. They are to be commended 
for this good attitude and spirit. Likewise most of the staff 
felt good about what the school was trying to do in spite of the 
limitations that they perceived with respect to the management of 
the school, facilities of the school, and the prevailing climate 
of unrest and suspicion. The staff is to be commended for their 
positive attitudes and for their serious effort to do a good job. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



1. The evaluation team concludes that the school has no 

school philosophy or educational goals that reflect the needs 
of the community and the students. The White Shield School 
serves both Indians and non- Indians who differ in terms of 
their cultures (their history, traditions, upbringing, values, 
etc.) and more importantly in their present economic and so- 
cial status. The school is operated by two separate govern- 
ment entities - a Federal agency and a local school board. 
The staff is composed of Federal Civil Service employees and 
school district employees, both covered by distinct personnel 
practices and policies. 

If ever there was a place where the understanding and 
agreeing upon relevant educational goals and objectives and 
communicating these to its various publics are needed and re- 
quired, it is at the White Shield School. Without specific 
goals and objectives, agreed to by the constituents of the 
school, there can be no clear direction for program develop- 
ment and implementation, policy making and decision making. 

In support of the conclusion that the White Shield School 
lacks written educational philosophy, goals and objectives 
the following documents are referred to: 

a. In a memo from the Director of Secondary Education, North 
Dakota Department of Public Instruction, addressed to all 
high school administrators entitled, Broadening the Scope 
of School evaluation, he asked that "each school develop 
its own educational beliefs and objectives which reflects 
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the needs of the community as well as the needs of the 
children in that community." In addition he requested 
that "every school should develop cooperatively with its 
staff, student body and community, a statement of philo- 
sophy and objectives." 

b. In another memo, dated March, 1974, the Director of Ele- 
mentary Hducation, North Dakota Department of Public In- 
struction, requested all North Dakota School administra- 
tors to develop self -evaluation processes that would in- 
volve the development of written goals and objectives. 

He strongly urged all schools to develop such goal state- 
ments. 

c. The White Shield State Accreditation Report, dated March 
6, 1974, shows that the elementary school was adjudged to 
be below standard in eight out of forty possible catego- 
ries. One of these categories listed as below standard 
is quoted: 

(1) A Below Standard rating was given re- 
garding Total School Evaluation and the school 
was encouraged to conduct a self-study of its 
entire elementary program relative to its stated 
philosophy, goals and objectives. 

The chief administrator of the White Shield School ad- 
vised the evaluation team that neither the requests from the 
North Dakota Department of Public Instruction and the Accre- 
ditation reports relative to developing written philosophy, 
goals and objectives had been done at the time of the school 
evaluation by NITRC. 
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Section 2 of the Cooperative School Agreement for the 
1974- 7S school year states that "the Agency Superintendent, 
Education Prograw Administrator, and White Shield Principal 
representing the Agency, the School Board and the District, 
shall meet on or before September 1, 1974, to adopt plans for 
operation of the White Shield School during the ensuing year. 
Such matters as personnel, curriculum, budget, enrollment 
and general policies to govern the process of this agreement 
shall be considered". There is no mention of considering edu- 
cational philosophy, goals and objectives. In the entire 
agreement there is nothing that refers to involving the par- 
ents and students or the Indian community or even any indica- 
tion that their needs ought to be ascertained and considered. 

2. In the absence of a specific written educational goals 

and objectives, the school's direction is apparently provided 
by Bureau of Indian Affairs manual and the broad educational 
guidelines of the North Dakota Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Moreover, the school's prevailing, but informally held, 
goals and objectives reflects the conservative, traditional 
views of the non- Indian community and the chief school admin- 
istrator and most of his staff. 

Views that value work, achievement, discipline, self-con- 
trol, high moral standards, gaining material things, and stri- 
ving for security are not in themselves to be disputed. Based 
on interviews, there is no doubt that a large number, if not 
all, of the Indian citizens in the White Shield community hold 
these same values in high esteem. They would probably support 
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and endorse a school philosophy and coals that incorporated 
most, if not all, of the so-called conservative White values 
if they were recognized as equals and asked as responsible 
and dignified people to have their review and assessments of 
those values that provide the foundation to a school philoso- 
phy and objectives. 

It is when a group or groups of people wield their high- 
ly esteemed values in terms of superior-inferior relation- 
ship, or in a master- subject context, that they become sus- 
pect to those persons who have experienced a history of depri- 
vation as a result of the dominant group's attitudes and ac- 
tions. It is not the intent to review the historical past of 
the Indian people and their relationship with the dominant so- 
ciety; but it will suffice to say that the Indian people of 
the White Shield community have not been actively and fully' 
involved in determining the school's intents and purposes and 
all they are getting is more of the same - the White man's 
ethnocentrism being imposed on them in a manner that contin- 
ues to accentuate the Indian's dependency and subtly supports 
his status of inequality. 

No systematic or serious effort has been directed toward get- 
ting an Indian input into determining the school goals and ob- 
jectives. The short-lived Indian advisory board of education 
was an attempt to involve the Indian community through elected 
representatives to assist in developing school policy. The 
board was aborted because of internal conflicts within the 
Indian community. Other efforts have been crisis oriented 
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kinds of interventions by the school staff that has no par- 
itcular scheme or design but to ease tensions brought on by 
various problems. 

Efforts of the minority members of the Indian community 
and the so-called "outside agitators-, i.e. Tribal education 
coordinator and the legal aide services to mobilize the In- 
dian community for the purpose of confronting the school on 
various issues, have been met with firm resistence from the 
school. It must be remembered that in recent times that many 
beneficial changes in the Native American world has resulted 
because a few persons have dared to challenge the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the public schools and others, and began ask- 
ing for an accounting and realistic involvement in having a 
voice in their affairs. No terrible repercussions have re- 
sulted where the Indian people have begun serving on parent 
committees, boards of education, operating their own schools, 
and having a greater voice in policy and decision making for 
the schools. Some of the good results have been a good demon- 
stration of democracy and the acceptance of people, whatever 
their social or ethnic background, as human beings who are 
capable of rendering judgments about their lives and destiny. 

The chief school administrator acknowledges the need to 
include the members of the Indian community, especially parents 
in all matters relating to the school's affairs. He is ham- 
pered by the image he projects to the Indian community when he 
attempts to get their attention and support. This inability 
to gain confidence from the Indian people is a result of the 
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past actions in leaning, too much on the non- Indian comnmnity 
for sanctions and support of his administration and partly 
because of his own value orientation. Another obstacle to 
attaining the Indian support is due to internal conflicts 
within the Indian community which make it difficult for any- 
one to elicit immediate cooperation and unified action. The 
chief school administrator should be coir.r ^ nded for recogniz- 
ing and acknowledging the need to actively include the Indian 
people in the on-going process of developing goals and objec- 
tives for the school. 

6. It would be difficult to perform an in-depth evaluation 

of the White Shield School because no specific learner objec- 
tives have been developed. The specific objectives which 
spells out what students are expected to accomplish are de- 
rived from broad, general statements of goals and objectives 
for the school. As stated above, the school has not developed 
its goals and objectives and it follows that specific learner 
objectives have not also been developed. 

RECOMMH>JDATIONS 

The survey team is strongly recommending that the following 
activities be done by the White Shield School to review, update, 
and organize their goals and objectives: 

1. Develop an information/knowledge base by obtaining data 
from past and current surveys of the school and schools 
in a similar situation, synthesize the findings, and then 
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relate them to the school goals. It is absolutely 
necessary that full attention be given to the school's 
public - students, parents, tribal leaders, teachers, 
para-professionals and administrators. 

2. Conduct a need assessment that incorporates the follow- 
ing components: 

^f:LH present program providing - use observa- 
tions from the present study^s a starting poin?r 

M™Ln5f?J^ P'osram be providing - use the re- 
commendations from the present study as as {acting 

'* ihirih'jufS'be!*"' «««ence - of what is and 

When agreement has been reached upon the goals, the next step 
should be placing priority on the .goals. Attention is called ' 
ajsain to the importance of involving the school's publics in the 
priority setting or ranking process. Two techniques are suggested 
below that have been used by school districts for establishing ed- 
ucational goal priorities: 

1. The use of the "Q sort technique" where goals are written 
on cards and sorted out in accordance with the respondants 
perception of the relative importance of the goals for 
the educational program of the school. This technique 
can be useful 'as an instrument by which representative 
samples of individual perceptions can be recorded and 
form a basis upon which consensus can be reached. CUird. 
1972) 
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2. The use of the "Delphi Technique" which is a method for 
the systematic patherinp, of expert opinion. 

For the White Shield School this method can be used to pro- 
vide information about desirable educational goals by using repre- 
sentative samples of relevant groups. Perceptions of the goals 
stated can be recorded and consensus objectively reached. As a 
result of a school construction needs survey, it was determined 
by NITRC that there are 400 public school districts west of the 
Mississippi who enroll a significant number of Indian students 
(25% or more). Educational goals developed for schools within 
the 400 districts might be used as a sample. 

After the goals are established and prioritized, a technique 
for incorporating the goals into the school program should be 
made. One suggested technique is to outline a form that will spe- 
cifically identify each goal, the objectives developed by the 
staff for each goal, the activities designed to carry out the ob- 
jectives, and the evaluation method used to assess the goal attain- 
ment. The following system is suggested for this task: 

1. Goal statement 

1.1 Statement of objective to carry out 

the goal 

1.1.1 First activity 

1.1.1 Second activity 

1.1.1.1 Evaluacion method 

2. Goal statement 

2.1 Statement of objective 
2.1.1 First activity 



etc 
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The outline given above is one that provides a built-in di- 
rectional path toward meeting the educational goal of an institu- 
tion. By using this method, a format is established upon which 
one is able to show progress and thus be accountable for meeting 
the established goals of a school program. 
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CURRICULUM 



INTRODUCTTON 



A full scale evaluation of the curriculum for both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels at the White Shield School would re- 
quire considerably more time than was available. In addition to 
the time limitation other handicaps \v'ere operating such as: 



1. Interviews and observations were made one week prior 
to the dismissal of classes. For that reason typical 
situations were not occurring, personnel were not re- 
laxed and the chances for obtaining accurate data 
were reduced. 

2. Not all, or even a clear majority, of the persons re- 
sponsible for the programs on which the evaluation was 
targeted were convinced that the evaluation was needed. 
Some were dejected and while they felt that improve- 
ments should be made were doubtful that "out-of-town" 
experts could provide any real help. A few eagerly 
provided information and expressed high expectations 

on the evaluations findings. 

3. Adequate copying machines were not available with the 
result that evaluators had to spend too much valuable 
time reading material that could have been studied at 
a later date. 



It should be stated that while time was primarily directed 
toward an examination of the schools curriculum, additional ob- 
servations were made. This information has been included in this 
report to serve as an aid to those persons who ultimately will be 
responsible for affecting change at the school. A school is pri- 
marily in the business of providing experiences to students that 
will assist them in molding their lives to become mature, contri- 
buting and satisfied members of society. To effectively accom- 
plish this task the school must examine its total contact with 
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students including not only the regular classroom situation but 
also study halls, recesses, lunch roon activities, so called ex- 
tra curriculum activities, etc., in order to determine if their 
total impact is delivering the desired outcomes. For that reason 
data is included which many might consider to be beyond the scope 
of a normal curriculum evaluation. 



POINT OF VIEW 



Selecting which content, what knowledge, which skills will 
be useful to the success and well being of today's student in 
his future career and his social life as an adult is at best an 
educated guess. Yet we know from our own experiences with change 
in the past few years as a result of rapid technological and so- 
cial forces that there are some priorities for learning: 

vidSIl^Ls°t^*hi with unpredictable change the indi- " 
♦if? u ^ self-learner and he must realize 

that what he learns today may be obsolete tomorrow! 

jl?v?5^!? 1° "f"'® logical and judicial choices the in- 
fn5"«ativli;? criticany 

i«?I''lffe*c%Tve?yf *° 

In order to cope with rapidly changing social order 
blinll. " '•"tionally with'hif fellow hmll 

^' lenJdlL^L^tf:^ with leisure time he needs to become 
sensitive to the aesthetic and literary exceriencHs 
that can enhance and enrich personal living! 

The above represents some priorities for adult living. They 
can just as well be priorities for students in the elementary and 
secondary grades. 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
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A qualitative environment for learning should provide oppor- 
tunities for: 



1. inquiry, discovery and choice making in problem sol- 
ving activities. 

2. participation and involvement in the democratic pro- 
cess through responsible interaction with teachers 
and peers. 

3. encounters that involve the learner in self-seeking, 
self-pacing, and self-assessing experiences. 

4. developing and maintaining a healthy self-concept and 
a sense of personal dignity. 



HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 



The formal curriculum at the high school level consists of 
the followinf. courses: 



English I, II, III, and IV 

World History 

U.S. History 

Problems of Democracy 

World Geography 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Economics 

International Relations 

Physical Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

General Math 

Elementary Algebra 

Advanced Algebra 

Trigonometry 

General Business 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

Office Practices 

Home Economics I and 11 

Family Living 

Mechanical Arts 

Woodworking 

Auto Mechanics 
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Shop II and III 
Physical Education 
Band 
Choir 



At the high school level the White Shield School suffers 
with the same malady that afflicts most small schools. The pri- 
mary problem is how do you offer enough academic subjects to main- 
tain the schools accreditation and still be able to afford the 
luxury of offering interesting curriculum electives or a strong 
vocational education program. There are considerably more career 
choices in this country th.u do not require a college degree than 
those that do. Further the percentage of students that utilize 
the schools accreditation standing by applying to a college or 
university is not large. Those students who actually finish a 
higher education are even less. It would appear that the sacri- 
ficing of vocational education courses in order to maintain accre- 
ditation standards is benefiting considerably fewer students than 
it is shortchanging. There appears to be no present plans for 
addition of more vocational classes other than a course in plas- 
tics and leather craft. 

When the chief administrator was asked to identify areas of 
weakness in the school, curriculum improvement ran a poor third 
behind larger locker rooms and a complaint that the gym was too 
small. When queried about the schools strengths the following 
areas were identified: 

1. Academic achievement of Indian students 

^. Improved discipline 

3. Good teacher salaries 

4. Less drop-outs 

5. No expulsions 

6. Extra curriculum activities 
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CURRICUUIM Gtlini-S 



Several guides are available. Since the guides presented 
were all relatively similar, one was randomly selected for re- 
view purposes. The following comments relate to the publication 
entitled English lany.uage Arts for North Dakota, February 1969 . 
The title Wisconsin English Language Arts Curriculum Project was 
also on the cover. 

This guide was designed to be a sequential growth curriculum 
in English language arts for the kindergarten through grade twelve. 
The document was prepared by Wisconsin teachers for the children 
and youth of the United States as a product of the Wisconsin Eng- 
lish Language Arts Curriculum Project. The North Dakota Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in conjunction with the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction published the guide for use in 

t 

North Dakota schools. The authors, of the guide do not claim the. 
document to represent a total English Curriculum. In fact, Dr. 
Robert Van Raalte and Richard K. Klein, Assistant Superintendents 
in the Wisconsin and North Dakota Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion at the time the guide was published made the following state- 
ment in their introduction, "Much still needs to be done to weave 
the raw material of this guide into classroom experiences shared 
with pupil motivation arising from pupil felt needs." The White 
Shield School has not taken Van Raalte and Klein's suggestion and 
developed their own material to weave the raw material of the 
guide into their own curriculum. An evaluator took the time to 
look up a teacher for whom the guide would be appropriate and 
asked her if she had ever seen it before. While the teacher had 
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seen a copy she did not use it with her ciass nor was she really 
familiar with its contents. 

A further examination of the guide revealed several major 
items to be missing. Two of those items are specific learner ob- 
jectives and assessment items to be used to determine if learners 
either need the instructional activities contained in the guide 
or if used to determine if students have achieved the objectives 
after being exposed to the suggested activities. General objec- 
tives are included in the guide. An example of one objective 
would be as follows: 

greater sophistication in syntactical struc- 
iSI;?!-®"^ manipulation commensurate with the varying 
grade levels" school students and the different 

It is doubtful that the above objective provides any real 
direction to the teacher or learner. The guide does provide many 
excellent suggestions for activities and lists potential resources. 

SPECIFIC LEARNER OBJECTIVES 

A serious evaluation of the curriculum at the White Shield 
School would be very difficult to accomplish because the school 
has not developed or adopted specific learner objectives that 
they expect their students to accomplish. Elementary classroom 
or high school course content tends to become highly textbook 
oriented. As a result the school lets textbook publishers deter- 
mine what will be taught. This procedure does not provide much 
allowance for fulfilling their own special student needs. The 
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school has been "warned" officially by the North Dakota Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction regarding this situation. 

In a memo from Harold Michelson, Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation, North Dakota Department of Public Instruction, addressed 
to all high school administrators (sent with August 15, 1973 An- 
nual Report memo) entitled Broadening the Scope in School Evalua- 
tion, the quotes may be found: 



Paragraph #1 "...Each school must develop its own educa- 
tional beliefs and objectives which reflect the needs of 
the community as well as the needs of the children in 
that community" 

Paragraph #3 "Every school should develop cooperatively 
with its staff, student body and community, a statement 
of philosophy and objectives. These objectives shall be 
stated in terms of skills, abilities and attitudes to be 
developed. It is recommended that measurable objectives 
be used, so that change and progress can be shown a nd 
measured " (emphasis addedl . 



This same memo provides 25 specific suggested activities 
which schools might accomplish in order to improve school evalu- 
ation and consequently school curriculum. Those suggestions 
which appear to be most appropriate for White Shield to consider 
are reproduced below. 



Suggestion 
Number 

1. Written goals, philosophy and objectives 

2, Written school board policies 

5. Current curriculum development that meets the 
needs of students in those schools 

6. A comprehensive follow-up of graduates and 
dropouts 

10. Diagnostic testing for effective individualiza- 
tion of instruction 

11. Effective programs for underachievers, special 
education students, honor students, or dropouts 

12. Any effective projects, experiments or innovations 
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13. Effective programs in any vocational or work 

experience area 
16. New approaches that humanize education and make 

curriculum relevant 
22, Improved public relations program and the greater 

mvelvement of the community resources 

Another meroo» dated March, 1974, was received by the school 
from Ronald C. Stastney, Director of Elementary Education in the 
North Dakota Department of Public Instruction. As with the pre- 
viously mentioned memo it was addressed to all North Dakota school 
administrators. Its inclusion here is to establish the fact that 
North Dakota endorses well defined curriculums and has encouraged 
its schools to take steps designed to improve their curriculum. 

Quoting from paragraph #4 ",..The Department, nonetheless 
wishes to explain that it deems extremely important the develop- 
ment of such self -evaluation processes by elementary schools. 
This process of self -study would surely involve the development . 
2f '^^^^g??. goals and objectives . Ve strongly encourage all 
i£ ^gyg^op. such goal statements " (emphasis added). 

STATE ACCREDITATION REPORTS 

On the White Shield State Accreditation Report dated March 
6, 1974, the elementary school was adjudged to be Below Standard 
in eight out of forty possible categories. Some of the specific 
categories listed as Below Standard as well as comments provided 
by the Department of Public Instruction are as follows: 

^' c.S^i?*'!:?^?"^!!^ rating was given regarding Total 
School Evaluation and the school was encouraged to 
conduct a self- study of its entire elementary pro- 
gram relative to its stated philosophy, goals, and 
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objectives. The school principal utated to the eval- 
uator th:it nothinr, l^as been accomplished repardinc 
this rccoMunondat ion. luini, 

2. The school was also rated Below Standard recarding 
Its policy concerning academic preparation of its 
nrnnf? ^^jj} ^^^^'^^ ^ teachcrs. The School Board was 
urged to obligate teachcrs to return to a college or 
university as a condition of contract renewal to sa?- 
nrPn.r^^lIi" requirements for additional teacher 

^' Iin^/Sl>'*i?3 M l""^^^ standard on the amount of 

structioi? ^""^ physical education in- 

4. A Below Standard rating was received in the audio- 

lllTL^'^''^^'''^''^-^^''^^''''' Specific recommendations 
?K regarding equipment acquisition. In addi - 

;i^ni^ L^r"'^"^ '■''^ ^^"^^ ^^^^ audio-visual materials 
logued ^" center or centrally cata- 

The elementary school was commended for their audio-visual 
and library materials as well as the expansion of the library pro- 
gram and :Teneral plant improvement. The school was also commended 
for their adoption of a social studies text in grades 1 - 6. Fa- 
vorable comment was also made in the schools efforts regarding 
painting, maintenance of classrooms and maintaining the playground. 

The North Dakota Department of Public Instruction lists 260 
public high schools that were operational during the 1973-74 
school year. Of this number 17 (6.5S) were accredited as being 
Level 1, 47 (18.11) were accredited a. being Level 2, 154 (59.2%) 
were accredited as being Level 3. and 42 (16.21) were not accre- 
dited. Level 1 is considered to be the best accreditation offer- 
ed by the Department of Public Instruction. The White Shield 
High School has been accredited as a Level 3 school. 

In the March 22, 1974, accreditation report for the secon- 
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dary school only three out of a possible or appropriate thirty- 
eight categories were given a Below Standard rating. Two of 
these categories dealt with physical facilities and one related 
to the recent college preparation of teachers. A general com- 
ment was added to the report which stated. "Your program contin- 
ues to provide a better than average variety for the enrollment 



size. 



It should be noted that most accreditation reports favor 
those school curriculuras that are geared toward college prepara- 
tion. No emphasis is usually placed upon conducting a student 
needs assessment or providing a curriculum geared toward fulfill- 
ing actual student needs. Another factor that should be kept in 
mind when reviewing accreditation reports is that they are al- 
most always totally related to "processes" and rarely place any 
value on actual student achievement. 

STUDENT COUNSELING SERVirFS 

Even though the White Shield Scf ol has only one counselor 
the student counseling situation is such that it has the poten- 
tial for providing a variety of individualized student services 
that many schools with considerably more students and larger coun 
seling staffs are unable to deliver. The total student popula- 
tion equals 303 with only 9S of these students enrolled at the 
high school level. Furthermore, the schools administration does 
not make a practice of utilizing the counselor as a disciplinari- 
an which should help to enhance his image with the students as 
well as greatly reduce the "crisis" situations that need immedi- 
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ate attention. 

The North Dakota Department of Public Instruction in their 
Administrati v'c Manual 1975 make the following recommendations re- 
garding the "work load'' for counselors at the high school level. 



Recommended standards 

(1) One Counselor: 

1 clock hour per day... 50 secondary students enrolled 

2 clock hours per day.. 100 secondary students enrolled 

3 clock hours per day.. 150 secondary students enrolled 

4 clock hours per day.. 200 secondary students enrolled 

5 clock hours per day.. 250 secondary students enrolled 
Full-time 300 secondary students enrolled 

(2) Schools enrolling more than 300 pupils should employ 
additional guidance personnel in line with the schedule 
above . 

(3) Under this provision the school counselor and/or gui- 
dance director employed under an approved recommended 
program should hold the North Dakota Professional 
Guidance Credential. 



If the White Shield School followed the above standards, 
which are the recommended standards not the minimum standards set 
by the state, then they would only need 1/4 of a full-time coun- 
selor at the high school level. 

At the elementary level the North Dakota Department of Pu- 
blic Instruction makes the following recommendations. 



Counselor Load 

a. In organizing guidance services at the elementary 

school level, consideration should be given to assign- 
ing elementary counselors according to the number of 
teachers they serve rather than the number of pupils 
they serve. One counselor for every 20 elementary 
teachers would he a desirable ratio. Fach counselor 
should be assigned on a pupil basis , a ratio of one 
counselor for cvefy' ~ ¥00 or fewer pupils is a 3¥sirable 
one for the elementary scKool. (emphasis added) 
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The counselor employed under an elementary program 
must hold at least the North Dakota Standard Guidance 
credential. Elementary guidance programs should be 
approved by the State Department of Public Instruc- 

V % 0 Jl • 

It could be rationalized that if one counselor can "handle" 
800 elementary students then 26 percent of one full-time counse- 
lor should be able to "handle" the 208 elementary students at 
White Shield. 

Given the relatively small counselor/student ratio that 
exists at the school, a creative counselor should be able to of- 
fer an outstanding program. It should be mentioned that the pre- 
sent counselor has been given a minimal teaching assignment. 
Judging from the size of that class and the teaching loads of the 
other faculty members, this assignment could be avoided if the 
counselor was really needed in a counseling capacity. 

The evaluation team was disappointed to have the White Shield 
counselor continually refer them to Mr. Sylvester Gores, a Bureau 
of Indian Affairs employee located some 60 miles away, when re- 
quests for specific student data such as follow-up data on high 
school graduates, etc. were made. All relevant student data that 
can be used to help individual students or for program improvement 
belongs at the school. The evaluation team was also told that all 
but the very first initial steps relating to Indian employment as- 
sistance and college grants were handled some 60 miles away in 
another town. Evidently Mr Sylvester Gores was at one time 
spending one full day per week at the White Shield School in the 
capacity of a counselor. This time was in addition to the regu- 
lar full-time counselor stationed at the school. 
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It was also d isnp}ioint ing to learn from the librarian that 
the volufiio of students goins in to sec the counselor was minimal. 
The observation should be relatively accurate since the counse- 
lor's office is located in a small room off a corner in the li- 
brary and all students must pass through the library in order to 
get to the office. 

The counselor was unable to articulate for the evaluators 
exactly how he servos the students at White Shield. Career in- 
formation is available in the counselor's office for student use, 
but judj'.inf: by the dust accumulated on it and its "new" appear- 
ance one would assume that students aren't really making use of 
these resources. Some guidance material is also located in the 
library but according to the librarian these materials receive 
very little use. When other professional staff members were asked 
how the counselor helps them or their students the answers tended 
to be rather vague or the subject was changed. In short, there 
was little evidence that a real viable counseling program was in 
operation. 

STUDENT DTSCIPLINH 

Several staff members and local citizens mentioned that in 
their opinion student discipline it the V/hite Shield School was 
rather lax. Not too surprisingly many non-Indians felt that the 
chief school administrator favored or was too easy on the Indian 
students while many Indians were convinced that he was too soft 
on the non- Indian students. 

Enough evidence was not presented to ascertain whether or 
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not favoratism has been shown to any particular group of students. 
On the basis of what was observed and heard it i^ould appear that, 
regarding discipline problems, the administration is not particu- 
larly prejudiced towards any racial group. This is not to imply 
that prejudice feelings do not exist toward groups whose common 
denominator is something other than race. Favoratism might be 
based upon such things as parents social position in the communi- 
ty, etc. Also it should not be assumed that student problems 
are relatively non-existent or that when unpleasant student ac- 
tions occur that total calm and reaction within a predetermined 
stable framework takes place. 

Insofar as student discipline is concerned, the student hand- 
book seems to set, or reflect, the atmosphere. Even in the Offi- 
cial Welcome to students his document tends to become negative 
and depressive. Almost the entire document is skewed toward ac- 
centing the negative. On page five students are informed regard- 
ing how they can be suspended from school. The evaluators were 
depressed while reading it and wondered if students had the same 
reaction. Even though lists of "don'ts" are provided to students 
they are apparently inadequate as many teachers and citizens are 
of the opinion that new rules are generated to fit each occasion 
as they arise. One student was evidently suspended from school 
for five days for refusing to sit down during the showing of a 
film when personally requested to do so by the Principal. Another 
student was only suspended three days when she referred to the 
Principal as (expletive deleted), in this particular incid-nt 
the student also lost a cheerleading position which has chain re- 
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acted into other school problems. The school counselor has stated 
that he interceded for the boy who was suspended for refusing to 
sit down and got the "sentence" reduced to three days suspension. 
In another incident several students were evidently sent home be- 
cause they were teasing the Principal's son and someone hid his 
coat. Many ndults rci^cnted this form of punishment because every- 
one involved was sent home regardless of whether or not they par- 
ticipated in hiding the garment. Many examples were provided to 
the evaluation team. No effort was made to determine whether the 
incidents actually occurred or if the facts were accurately re- 
ported. Based upon the evaluation member's past experiences it 
would appear that if one third of the stories reported by one 
fourth of the people were half true then evidence exists that the 
handling of student discipline could be vastly improved. 

0 

UTILIZATION or SPHCIAL PHDrRAL OR STATE FUNDS 

.Currently the White Shield School has two ESEA Title I pro- 
grams. One of these programs is funded through Bureau of Indian 
Affairs channels and the other was submitted through the North 
Dakota Department of Public Instruction. Both programs are direc- 
tec primarily toward the basic skills areas. The chief school ad- 
ministrator does not appear to be enthusiastic about applying for 
funds from other federal or state programs nor does he appear to 
be receptive to the idea of attempting to approach private foun- 
dations for assistance. 
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THE TITIT! TV FIASCO 



One thorn of contention to several members of the Indian 
community is the fact that the chief school administrator mailed 
a completed Title IV proposal too late to be received in time for 
the funding agency to consider it for potential approval. Evi- 
dently the proposal had been completed and then was held for sev- 
eral days before being mailed in order to afford the School Board 
the opportunity of reviewing it at their next meeting. 

A few members of the Indian community and at least one non- 
Indian teacher expressed the opinion that the chief school admin- 
istrator purposely mailed the report late because he did not 
want the program in the school. Funds from the program would 
have provided a female Indian guidance counselor, and a graphic 
arts and Indian Culture teacher. The program narrative for the 
project indicated that considerable community involvement in the 
project was planned. The Parent Council was to interview appli- 
cants and make recommendations to the School Board. This plus 
the fact that Indian students would benefit more from the program 
than non- Indian students evidently has caused some to feel the 
program was purposefully bombed. 

The chief school administrator readily acknowledged that 
the proposal had been received in Washington. D.C. too late to be 
considered for funding but that he had not deliberately delayed 
it. He merely held it until jthe School Board had reviewed it and 
and authorized him to proceed. According to him the proposal was 
mailed the following day after the School Board meeting. 

Several options were available to the chief school adminis- 
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trator at the time, however, he apparently did not think of them 
or if thought of, they were evidently not seriously considered. 
If the situation occurs again one of the following courses of ac- 
tion might be pursued. 

1. Call a special School Board meeting. 

2. Mail the proposal without School Board appioval. The 
Board could approve the project after it had been sent 
in. If the Hoard decided to not approve the project 
they could always refuse to accept the grant. 

3. Each Board member could have been contacted on the 
telephone gaining the approval to mail it before ac- 
tually having it presented in a formpl Board meeting. 

In an emergency situation any number of alternate solutions 
could have been generated. Unfortunately nothing was done, and 
the school lost a chance for gaining ?13,500 as well as a consid- 
erable amount of good will within a part of the community. 

One strange situation is that no evidence was uncovered that 
any official or unofficial reprimand was presented by the School 
Board. It would appear that in a school where the standard pun- 
ishment for student gum chewing is to remain after school for one- 
half hour, some equally appropriate consequence should occur for 
negligence which inflicted such far reaching ramifications on the 
entire student body. 

Another interesting facet of the "Title IV Fiasco" was un- 
covered during our conference with the chief school administrator. 
The program narrative for the project proposal made the following 
statements. 
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II. Needs Assessment 
A. Self Image 



23 of SI Indian students in grades 9-12 are 
tailing xn one or more subjects as compared 
to 2 of 43 for the non- Indian students. 

^* I**T?"8^ professional observation by the School 
Guidance Counselor, 14 of the SI Indian stu- 
dents m grades 9-12 have feelings of inade- 
quacy. 

3. 21 of the 51 target students missed more than 
10 days of school during the first semester 
of the 1973-74 school year. 

4. Teacher observations record that 16 of the 51 
Indian students manifest characteristics of 
students who think poorly of themselves. 

5. 14 of the 51 Indian students in grades 9-12 
scored below the 25 percentile on the SRA 
Achievement Test. 

6. 18 of the 51 Indian students in grades 9-12 
are involved in the music program, either 
band or chorus,. as compared with 32 of the 
43 non- Indian students. 

attempt was made to ascertain exactly where the above in- 
formation came from and how it was collected, particularly the 
information listed under points 2 and 4. The chief school admin- 
istrator stated that the School Counselor had obtained the infor- 
mation for him at his request. Upon further probing he stated 
that project applications many times force you to justify your 
need for funds and in some cases you have to stretch the point. 
He went on to say that some of the information might not be as ac- 
curate as he would have liked, it to be. 

SPECIAL PRO GRAMS FOR GIFTED OR MENTALLY RETARDED STUDHNTS 

The evaluation team was informed by the elementary supervi- 
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sor thnt those stiulents who arc mentally ictnrdeil attend another 
school, lie expres'.eil woiuein for those who arc gifted, lie 
stated tlint very Jittle is provided for them in the way of an en- 
riclied ciirr i cul ur* . In a scljool of 300 one would normally expect 
to find at least nine student? who could be classified as acade- 
mically piftcJ. If any assistance if provided these students it 
would he totally at the initiation of individual teachers. 

CLASSROOM OPS&RVATfpNS 

A fair jH'rc'cniaf,c of the evaluation team members time, while 
visitinj: the Uluto Shield School, was spent observing, actual 
classroom situations. These observations revealed that for the 
most part the .'urriculum is hij;hly textbook oriented and that 
most teachers temlcd to utilize lectures as their major instruc- 
tional procedure. Some exceptions to this statement were observed. 

In one class (upper elementary) students were debating wheth- 
er or not President Nixon should be impeached. The class was com- 
posed of 30 students. Fighteen of these students appeared to be 
Indian, however, only tv;o of them participated in the debate. 
When student volunteers were sought to read essays they had pre- 
pared on this subject none of the Indians volunteered. This situ- 
ation seemed to be quite typical with the older students. In the 
lower elementary grades the Indian students seemed to be actively 
absorbed in the class activities. 

Observations of classrooms and discussions with teachers led 
to the general concltjsion that student participation in lectures 
was found to be non^exi st ing . Indian students were observed to 
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be the passive listeners rather than active participants. Class- 
room activities did not encourage academically relevant behaviors 
like question asking, initiating discussion, elaborating, and ex- 
pansion of ideas. It seemed that local environment and resources 
were not used. A majority of teachers expressed unfamil iari ty 
with commercially available programs and packages in basic skill 
areas. Many teachers expressed that they needed an exposure to 
training sessions for writing educational objectives and using 
curriculum-fair assessment techniques. 

At the elementary level, there seemed to be an acute need of 
remedial teachers for working with the students with educational 
deficits. A teacher working with the target students lacked re- 
medial skills and was found to be ineffective. Also, use of com- 
mercially available materials to cope with the problems of slow 
learners was not encouraged. 

Many recently developed innovative approaches to education 
did not seem to attract the teachers of the White Shield School. 
In general, teachers emphasized traditional pedagogical practices 
in classrooms and stressed acquisition of knowledge. Not much 
attention was paid to attitudinal and psychomotor aspects of 
learning. Teachers at elementary as well as secondary levels ex- 
pressed the need to attend workshops for attaining skills needed 
to help their students in developing learning and to learn abili- 
ties and attitudes. 
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Ul:C()MMI-.NnATi n NS A\D ?^tiriM)UTI\G im TON'AL 

1. The school district Board of Education should move swiftly 
to consolidate or adopt policies where needed, publish, and 
disseminate them within the community. 

It would appear that much misinformation or noninformation 
exists in the community regarding, what the school district 
policy actually is in certain areas. Many faculty members, 
students, and parents feel that "instant policy" is born to 
meet situations as they arise. A wise school board would 
hold public hearinf»s before policies were finalized in order 
to extend all groups the opportunity to express their points 
of view. 

2. The Board of Education should require the district's adminis^ 
tration to actively pursue additional federal, state, or pri- 
vate funds for the purpose of enriching the present curricu- 
lum. 

Without question considerably more financial assistance is 
available to the school district than they are presently re- 
ceiving. With the small enrollment of the school, it would 
be extremely difficult to significantly expand the present 
curriculum without outside assistance. 

3. There is a definite need for a more effective counselor. The 
present counselor does not appear to be performing adequate 
services. 
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Even though sufficient funds are being provided to establish 
and maintain an outstanding counseling service for students, 
it does not appear that this is being accomplished. Serious 
thought should be given to employing two counselor/teachers 
who could teach half-time and council with students on a 
half-time basis. If this were accomplished the students 
could then have the services of both a female and male coun- 
cil. 

The school district should seriously consider entering into 
cooperative agreements with other school districts for the 
purpose of establishing area vocational education classes. 

The White Shield School, or any other small school, would 
find it very difficult to establish or maintain a wide spec- 
trum of vocational education classes. It is our opinion that 
enrichment of the school's curriculum in these areas would 
significantly contribute to maintaining many students inter- 
est in school as well as provide them with a marketable skill. 
This recommendation should not be taken to mean that the con- 
sultant feels all students should be enrolled in vocational 
education classes, however, the hard cold facts show that far 
too few of White Shield students enter college and even fewer 
remain long enough to graduate. The needs of these students 
can not be ignored. The whole class structure of the school 
could be rearranged so that students would be able to remain 
at the vocational center all day for two days a week. They 
could take their other classes at White Shield. This proce- 
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viiirc woviKI allow il.o comnamity to retain the school and rc- 
tliico the travel tine for stiuletits considerably especially 
if they attempted to po to another high school each day to 
obtain the desired courses. 

Those basic vocational education clashes that are maintained 
at the V.'hite Shield School, such as general business, office 
practices, etc. should be "f,ussied up". 

Several conmercial textbook companies offer some business ed- 
ucation courses with simulation training. This type of an 
educational approach maintains a higher degree of student in- 
terest as well as provides the opportunity for students to 
acquire skills more akin to those actually required in a real 
v;ork setting. 

The school district should develop or adopt learner objectives 
for each elementary grade level and each high school course. 

Since specific measurable learner objectives are not avail- 
able a meaningful curriculum evaluation can not be accomplished. 
The school has been encouraged to do this by the North Dakota 
Department of Puolic Instruction. Further delay should not 
be tolerated by the School Board. 

Inservice education should be obtained for the teachers re- 
gard i ig instructional techniques other than the lecture meth- 
od. 
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SCHOLASTIC PER FORHANCi; AWn TESTING PROGRAM 
INTRODUCTION 

In recent months Indian nembers of the community served by 
the White Shield School have expressed serious concerns regarding 
high failure rate among Indian students attending the school. 
Some of the academic problems of the Indian students were des- 
cribed in an application for Title IV funds and are described as 
follows : 

1. 23 of 51 (451) Indian students in grades 9-12 are 
failing in one or more subjects as compared to 2 of 
^3 CSS) for the non- Indian students. 

2. Through professional observation by the School Guid- 
ance Counselor, 14 (271) of the 51 Indian students ' 
in grades 9-12 have feelings of inadequacy. 

3. 21 (4U) of the 51 target students missed more than 
10 days of school during the first semester of the 
1973-74 school year. 

4. Teacher observations record that 16 (31%) of the 51 
Indian students manifest characteristics of students 
who think poorly of themselves. 

5. 14 (27%) of the 51 Indian students in grades 9-12 

scored below the 25 percentile on the SRA Achievement 
Test. 
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6. 3 8 (35^0 of the 51 Tnclian students in grades 9-12 
are involved in the mu^ic program » cither band or 
chorus, as compared with 32 (74^*) of the 43 non- 
Indian students. 

STATEMHNT OF FPHCIFIC ^VAI■t^■\TION OBJECTIVI-S 

The evaluation activities during an on-site visitation (May 
13-17, 1974) were concerned with the examination of these acade- 
mic variable.*; which affect the educational growth of the students 
attending White Shield Schools. The following are the objectives 
which were intended to be attained as a result of evaluation ef- 
forts in the area of scholastic functioning of the Indian students 

(1) To identify and examine the pedagogical philosophy of 
the school. 

(2) To examine instructional objectives and teaching stra- 
tegies used to attain these objectives. 

(3) To compare the academic behaviors of Indian and non- 
Indian students. 

(4) To observe and analyze learning activities of Indian 
students in classroom situations. 

(5) To examine those school facilities or services which 
are related to scholastic performance of the students. 

(6) To determine the attitudes of Indian students toward 
school and their Anglo peers. 

The above stated objectives were attained by observing school 
activities, examining student records, and by interviewing school 
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personnel and students. 



INTERVIEW V.'rTH TFArHBBg 

Five high school, eight elementary teachers, and three tea- 
cher aids were interviewed extensively to examine the acadenic 
and affective behaviors of the students. Administrators at ele- 
mentary and secondary levels were also interviewed. These inter- 
views were conducted to explore the academic problems of students, 
instructional approaches used inTlassrooms , discipline problems, 
educational objectives of^the school, and systems used to evalu- 
ate learning outcomes of the students. 

SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 

Most of the teachers and administrators interviewed indicated 
that the school aimed at developing those concepts, attitudes, and 
skills which are essential for Indian and non- Indian children to 
function effectively in a pluralistic society. It was generally 
felt by the teachers that equal treatment is given to the Indian 
and non-Indian students. Most teachers believed that the general 
educational philosophy of the school is healthy. All the teachers 
interviewed appeared to have a good attitude toward the school. 
They seemed to be contented with the general operations of the 
school . 

An Indian teacher and parent of four children attending 
White Shield School had the following to say about school and its' 
functioning: 
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.no ilu; parents of six children, two of when, 
have rr.-Kluntet} 1 rom IVhito Shield IfirJi School, while 
the other four .trr currently cnrolU'd at IVhite Shield 
c^lTi IV? ''^"^ t^'o '-'J'C in grade 

Ifm^lie '^/Je?d/'^^^^ '^^-^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^* ^^-^ 

»..c K^" ^^^^ scholastic growth at our school 

has been steady. This is reflected in the better 

^f^^rr"^ t?"^^"^-''- y<?ars ago it was a 

rarxty to see an Indian students' name on the honor 
roil; we see the numbers increasing as the years go 

sumnier pronram at White Shield has met and 
held the students' interest. Last summer our enroll- 
ment was over eighty, and that is grades one through 
SIX. All attendance was voluntary. While the pro- 
gram IS specifically aimed at the target students, 
all students are welcome. 

Our kindergarten was once a summer program of 
four or five weeks. Now it is part of the total 
school program. 

There is an old adage that says, 'an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.' Of course 
we can all see the wisdom of this proverb. For the 
coming school year, the first and second grades have 
Deen placed m a preventative category under Title I. 

Last fall a class on Indian Culture was started, 
only four students enrolled, and so due to lack of 
interest it was discontinued, much to the disappoint- 
ment of one of our daughters. 

In the area of special interests we have the 
music department; more Indian students are now tak- 
ing advantage of this. 

Another special interest area is that of Speech. 
This year SIX students, all of them Indian, went to 
the District Speech Contest, from there two went on 
to compete in the State Speech Contest. 

♦ ,.ru^^^^2u?^,^'® always had boys' basketball 

at White Shield, this past year saw the beginning of 
girls' basketball. This gave the girls a chance to 
work and play together in a competitive sport as the 
boys had been doing. Both Indian and non-Indian 
girls enjoyed this very much." 
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EXAMINATION AND GRADING SYSTEM 
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Examinations at junior high and high school levels con- 
sisted of short essays, true-false, multiple choice, and match- 
ing type items. On the average teachers gave four examinations 
and considered home work and other classroom work equally impor- 
tant for determining final grades. Most of the teachers did not 
allow failing students to take the examination a second time. 

Most of the teachers used arbitrary cut-off points to deter 
mine final grades of the students instead of using criteria per- 
formance for determining the mastery of the content. As an exam- 
pie, one of the high school teachers used the following system 
to determine letter grades: 

Score range Grade 

94-100 A 

87-93 S 

80-86 C 

70-79 D 

below 70 p 

Such pre-established standards for determining grades for 
students with learning disabilities and low self-concept may be 
damaging. In many cases pre-established performance criteria 
seemed to be unrealistic and non-attainable for many students. 
Such a grading procedure could have been a possible reason for 
high failure among White Shield Indian students. 

SCHOLASTIC PERFORMANCE OF THE STUDENTS 

Scholastic performance of the Indian students was evaluated 
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by examining their course grades and the performance on the SRA 
Achievement Test. Looking at their grades, a high failure rate 
among Indian students was noticed. It was noticed that 23 of 51 
(approximately 451) Indian students in grades 9-12 are failing 
in one or more subjects as compared to 3 of 43 (about 7%) non- 
Indians. Number of Indian students failing at various grade lev- 
els is summarized in the following table: 

TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF INDIAN AND NON- INDIAN 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDFNTS FAILING IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 



CLASS 


INDIAN (N«51) 


NON- INDIAN (N«44) 




NUMBER FAILING 


NUMBER FAILING 


FRESfmAN 


9 


2 


SOPHOMORE 


S 


0 


JUNIOR 


8 


1 


SENIOR 


1 


0 



In addition to high failure rate Indian students in general re- 
ceived lower grades than non- Indian students. A typical distri- 
bution of course grades among Indian and non- Indian students may 
be exemplified by the following situation which was observed in 
a class: 
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Anglo Stu dent s 
(N=81 

A e 3 

B « 1 

C « 3 

D « 1 

F B 0 



Indian S tudents 
WTT) 

A a 0 

B « 1 

C « 4 

D » 12 

F = 1 



Indian students were found to show greater deficits in var- 
ious subject matter areas. As evident from the following table 
a large proportion of Indian students were identified as target 
students. These target students scor<^d below the 2S percentile 
point on the SRA Achievement tests. The number of students iden 
tified as target students ranged from 14 (in reading) to 20 (in 
science) . 

TABLE 2 

INJIAN AND NON-INDIAN iSTUDENTS IDENTIFIED 
AS TARGET STUDENTS IN VARIOUS SUBJECT AREAS 





INDIAN 




NON- 


INDIAN 






GRADE 






GRADE 






9 


10 


11 




9 


10 


11 


12 


Reading 


5 


2 


6 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


Math 


6 


2 


4 


2 


1 


1 


2 


0 


language Arts 


4 


1 


6 


2 


1 


0 


1 


2 1 


Social Studies 


5 


4 


6 


0 


5 


0 


2 


1 j 


Science 


8 


5 


7 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 
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In terms of the performance on the standardized SRA Achieve- 
ment Tests, Indian students scored significantly lower than their 
Anglo, counterpart. Ninth and llth grade Indian students tested 
during the school year 1973-74 performed significantly below the 
national median level on all the tests. Their average percen- 
tiles ranged from 25.47 to 45.40. 

TABLE 3 

MEAN ACHIFATMrA'T* AND IQ SCORHS OF 
INDIAN AND NON- INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



1 .. , 

SUBJHCT ARFA 


INDIAN 


NON- 


INDIAN 










9th GRADE 


llth GRADE 


9th GRADE 


llth GRADE 


COMPOSITE 


40.93 


3S.21 


57.07 


50.00 


READING 


37.33 


41;00 


56.00 


39. SO 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


45.40 


37.21 


49.28 


52.50 


MATHEMATICS 


37.33 


38.78 


59.43 


54.50 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


37.73 


36.36 


46.07 


33.50 


SCIENCE 


31.20 


35.43 


58.86 


44.75 


USE OF SOURCES 


25.47 


30.71 


44.29 


42.00 


IQ CSTEA) 


97.93 


101.71 


111.57 


107.25 



^Scores reported are mean percentile points. 
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SlHTfsOH66L§ ^^^'^^ ^^^^'^'^ -S TUDENTS WITH ^TV^KTS ATTENDIMH 

By comparing high school students of White Shield School (9 
and 11 grades) with students attending other schools, it was no- 
ticed that White Shield students performed significantly higher 
than 9th and llth grade students of Mandaree School during the 
school year 1973-74. Ninth grade White Shield students scored 
above national median on all tests except on Language Usage. Ex- 
cept on Vocabulary and Science sub- tests, White Shield eleventh 
graders scored above the 50th percentile. 

TABLE 4 

ATTEND^SS^wfim^^TF?S ISf «?S2?^^: 21 STUDENTS 
AiifcNUlNG WHITE SHIELD AND MANDAREE SCHOOLS (1973-74 SCHOOL YEAR) 



TESTS 


1 WHITE 


SHIELD 




MANDAREE 


Grade 9 


Grade 


11 


Grade 9 


Grade 11 


COMPREHENSION 


62 


54 




28 


27 


VOCABUURY 


S3 


41 




24 


17 


READING TOTAL 


58 


51 




24 


22 


USAGE 


45 


52 




16 


22 


SPELLING 


1 57 


61 




31 


42 


LANGUAGE ARTS TOTAL \ 


57 


60 




24 


32 


MATHEMATICS 


53 


62 




19 


16 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


47 


50 




18 


22 


SCIENCE 1 


45 


47 




27 


17 


USE OF SOURCES 1 


S3 


53 




23 


21 


COMPOSITE 


56 


57 




21 


20 


*Ali scores 


reported as mean 


perc 


entile poin 


tF~ 
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Sir,Uar co.parativo trends were noticed between White Shield 
and Mandaree schools during the school year 1972-73. White 
-Shield students scored higher on all the subtests of the SRA ser- 
ies than Mandaree students. 



TABLE 5 




*A11 scores reported are percentil 



e points 
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During the school year 1973-74. White Shield Junior High stu 
Oents. as a group, scored significantly higher on all the SRA sub. 
tests than Mandaree students. 



TABLE 6 

COI^ARING ACHIEVEMENT* OF miTE <?HTPin 
JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS WITH iTTincvii 
ATTENDING OTHER REiE^ffio^Ms'c^^^ 



TESTS 

READING 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
MATHEMATICS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SCIENCE 

USE OF SOURCES 
COMPOSITE 



WHITE SHIELD 



8 



MANDAREE 



6 


8 


7 


6 


36 


18 


22 


13 


33 


17 


21 


16 


29 


13 


13 


24 


40 


19 


19 


12 


43 


16 


19 


15 


42 


13 


26 


11 


33 


15 


16 


18 



•All reported scores are percentile points 
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Similar trends were noticed for junior high students (grades 
6-8) last year. As compared vith Mandarec and Twin Buttes, the 
White Shield group scored higher. Seventh and eighth graders 
were above the national median on Language Arts and Mathematics 
subtests. 



TABLH 7 

CONfPARING ACfilKVrMrNT* OF WHITH SHIELD 
JUNIOR HIGH STUDLN'TS KITH STUDKNTS 
ATTKNDIXG 0THJ:R KHSERVATIOX SCHOOLS (1972-73) 



TI-STS 


WHn 


PE SHIELD 


MANDAREE 


TIVIN BUTTES 


8 


7 


6 


8 


7 


6 


8 


7 


6 


RHAniNG 


53 


43 


34 


19 


17 


24 


38 


27 


33 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


51 


62 


42 


28 


17 


27 


49 


29 


30 


MATHEMATICS 


55 


56 


43 


24 


15 


21 


39 


28 


24 


SOCIAL sTunins 


43 


49 


40 


28 


22 


23 


44 


31 


35 


SCIENCE 


48 


53 


40 


19 


17 


20 


27 


23 


29 


USE OF SOURCES 


52 


55 


42 


20 


17 


26 


39 


26 


22 


COMPOSITE 


52 


52 


41 


21 


15 


23 


39 


28 


30 



*A11 scores reported are percentile points 



At the elementary level (grades 2-5) White Shield students 
scored generally higher on the SRA Achievement Test as compared 
with other reservation schools. The comparative achievement data 
of three reservation schools is summarized in the following two 
tables . 
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TABLE 8 

COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT TEST DATA* OF 
TW RESERVATI(»I SCHOOLS (1973-74 SCHOOL YEAR) 



TESTS 




WHITE 


SHIELD 


MANDAREE 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


READING 


45 


47 


56 


62 


23 


39 


" 25 


27 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


43 


44 


43 


69 


16 


32 


19 


25 


MATHEMATICS 


29 


23 


30 


61 


22 


37 


19 


17 


COMPOSITE 


37 


38 


39 


67 


21 


36 


15 


21 



♦All reiported scores are percentile points. 



TABLE, 9 

COMPARATIVE ACHIEVBMEICr TEST DATA* OF 
THREE RESERVATION SCHOOLS (1972-73 SCHOOL YEAR) 



TESTS 


« 


BITE 


SHIELD 


MANDAREE 


TWIN BUTTES 




5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


READING 


29 


49 


52 




56 


14 


36 


56 


46 


17 


62 


62 


60 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


37 


44 


60 




54 


14 


33 


46 


48 


24 


47 


66 


63 


MATHEMATICS 


24 


29 


39 




43 


16 


23 


46 


57 


19 


40 


50 


82 


COMPOSITE 


27 


41 


57 

i 




53 


13 


33 


52 


50 


18 


43 


62 


71 



*A11 reported scores are percentile points 
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SCHOOL ATTr.N'nANTn 



It ivas reported by the teachers that a large number of high 
school students missed their classes. On the average, 10 classes 
were missed by the Indian students. Such a tendency was found 
to be higher amon^ Indian students than among non- Indian students. 
According to the perceptions of the teachers, excessive absence 
among Indiar- .students might be a factor contributing to their 
failure in various courses. 

At the elementary and junior higr levels, the attendance re- 
cord of the students was found to be quite satisfactory for In- 
dian as well as for non- Indian students. The attendance data for 
students (in grades 2-8) for the last three ynars is presented in 
the following table: 



TABLE 10 

MEAN NUMBER OF DAYS IXDIANJ AND NON- INDIAN STUDENTS 
DID NOT ATTEND SCHOOL IN ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH GRADES 



GRADES 


INDIAN STUDENTS 


NON- INDIAN STUDENTS 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


2 


12 


6 


5 


15 


18 


7 


3 


10 


6 


7 


5 


5 


6 


4 


11.5 


6 


6 


10 


9 


10 


S 


4 


/ 


IP 


4 


8 


5 


6 


13.5 


9 


7 


3 


4 


2 


7 


6 


7 


12 


8 


8 


9 


8 


3 


7 


6 


2 


3 


4 
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Teachers of the White Shield School were concerned with the 
problem of school attendance of the Indian students. In nany 
cases they seemed to have conmunicated their concerns to the par- 
ents. One teacher stated that many times Indian students have 
used unjustifiable reasons for being excused from their class 

work. It is surprising that such behavioral problems were not 

brought to the attention of the school counselor. 

When asked for the reasons for a high rate of failure «ong 

Indian students, the following reasons were suggested by the 

teachers: 

1. low attendance 

2. lower entry behaviors 

3. home background 

*■ oflheiV^JKn"""'-"'' ^""""o" 

S. low self concept. 

STUDENT PISCIPLIWE 

Several students indicated that their viewpoints are general- 
ly Ignored by several teachers, students pointed out that parti- 
cular Class discipline problems did exist. It was pointed out 
that teachers had extreme difficulty in relating to students and 
students seemed to be quite concerned about the relevance of their 
educational experiences, it was suggested that a flexible curri- 
culum With courses emphasizing Indian culture and trade is very 
much needed. 

Teachers also indicated that students have become extremely 
sensitive to their rights, but have paid no attention to their 
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rcspon.si litics. According to the perceptions of the teachers, 
recent community concerns have made hif,h school students sensi- 
tive to many school matters. They felt that school policies con- 
cerning, student discipline were adequate and no changes are 
needed. It seemed that relationships between some teachers and 
students uere tense. Teachers felt preserved by the community, 
which seemed to create student discipline problems. One teacher 
candidly reported that recent community developments have seri- 
ously affected her instructional work. It was surprising to 
note that counselor's help was never sought for dealing with the 
behavioral problems of the students. 

LIBRARY 

White Shield School has excellent library facilities. The 
total number of books in the library is 8,368 excluding 400 pa- 
per back books and 200 books for the use of kindergarten children. 
In addition to books, the library also has quite a collection of 
audio-visual material. 

The daily newspapers and magazines are enthusiastically read 
during free periods. Many non- Indian students were observed do- 
ing their assigned work, but very few Indian students were found 
to be using the library. Also, library rules seemed to be re- 
strictive. The students did not seem to be free to choose and 
get books themselves from the shelves. In a sense, free use of 
library facilities was not encouraged. This might have been the 
possible reason for Indian students to withdraw from using libra- 
ry facilities. 
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SUMMARY 



The general conclusions emerging from the analysis of ob- 
served and collected data suggest some curricular and related 
changes to meet the educational needs of Indian students. High 
failure rate among Indian students and other curricular and be- 
havioral difficulties need to be examined in depth. A sizable 
proportion of Indian high school students are functioning at be- 
low average level. A careful diagnosis of their learning diffi- 
culty is desired. Remedial programs and individualized teaching 
strategies with appropriate counseling service may help allevi- 
ate the problem of the underachievement of Indian students. 

Another area which needs immediate attention is school - 
community relationship. It is clearly evident that the school 
operates in isolation. School and community interaction is at a 
minimal level at the present time. Teachers as well as students 
felt a strong need for a healthjr school -community interaction. 
It is believed that community involvement, appropriate curricular 
activities, and instructional programs sui cible for Indian stu- 
dents are definitely needed to insure the iesirable educational 
growth of the Indian students. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

ion activities, an attempt was made to 
identify needed improvements for White Shield schools for making 
educational experiences m<jre relevant to the Indian students of 
the White Shield School. | Recommendations emerging as a result of 

4 
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these evaluation efforts are as follows: 

1. Course offerings and related activities should be made 
relevant to the needs of Indian students and community. 
Courses in Indian history, arts and music may be intro- 
duced to motivate the students toward school activity. 

2. Remedial help should be available to the students hav- 
ing learning difficulties. It is suggested that a 
staff member with competencies in learning disabilities 
and remedial work be added to the school staff. 

3. Teachers should be encouraged to try various innovative 
approaches to teaching in order to suit the individual 
learning styles. The school should also explore the 
possibilities of obtaining funds to make experimenta- 
tion possible. 

4. School urgently needs a competent counselor. Also the 
office presently used for counseling purpo$es is not 
appropriate and should be located away from the library. 
Probably a woman elementary counselor, in addition to 

a high school counselor, would idealy satisfy all the 
counseling needs of the students. 

5. An effort should especially be made to involve com- 
munity members in the educational process. This will, 
probably, nelp parents develop desirable educational as- 
pirations. It is strongly suggested that means be ex- 
plored to involve parents as paraprofessionals and com- 
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munity input be used in educational decisions. 

School library needs a resource room for making better 
use of educational aids. It is unfortunate that audio- 
visual material possessed by the school library is not 
used at all. 

Inservice training for teachers should be arranged at 
least twice a year to familiarize teachers with new ed- 
ucational programs, new assessment procedures and tech- 
niques of writing measurable objectives. Teachers 
should be encouraged to use commercially available pro- 
grams, whenever possible. 

It is a fairly well established fact that norm-oriented 
tests are inappropriate for Indian students. Therefore, 
criterion-oriented measurement approaches should be uti- 
lized for measuring students' growth in cognitive, affec 
tive, and psychomotor domains. 
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INTROnUCTTON 

Indian mcmbors of the Khite Shield cojnmunity are primarily 
responsible for the White Shield School evaluation. For sometijno 
the Indian patrons of the school have expressed dissatisfaction 
over their perceived deteriorating relationship with the school. 
The community. parent-school relationship was considered by the 
NITRC evaluation team as one of the vital aspects of its study. 

The community-parent -school relationship and interactions 
was studied from the perspective of ways information is shared, 
parents* knowledge of school programs, principal's knowledge of 
conmunity and pa-.-nts' expectations, role of the District n$ 
School Board, parent's knowledge of their rights, community and. 
parents involvement with the school, and the feelings of selected 
individuals concerned toward each other. The following strategies 
were utilized in conducting and evaluating the preceding goals: 

1. Review of Dr. Eugene Leitka»s Report 

2. Interviews with BIA Administrators 

3. Interviews with Tribal Officials 

4. Interviews with School Principal 

5. Interviews with Selected Parents 

6. Interviews with Selected School Board Members 

7. Examination of Selected School Board Minutes 

8. Examination of North Dakota Century Code 

9. Interview with Director, Fort Berthold Community 
College 
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iTullnt: Area Director for 

The fonoving objectives describe the evaluation efforts 
used to ascertain the co.munity-parent-school relations: 

I?at"d*o%|c'J?°i|; ""^""'"Phy used to achieve 

re°spo'n'f[ri?ftL's/^ their 
Icco^^flshe^'.""" '"^ objectives are to be 

tio':rpr^g"^a,;":nd"an'*in°"*N'P "f^"^*" """ca- 

participation of thf 1^3;!°^"" 

affairs. ^ P*°Ple in the school 

?0Klrd"he%c J"!''^ ""^^''^ perceptions 

mted"objrct?v%s?'*'''**" ^ *° "tain 

Ihefr^lhTiS^'^^IoP^IL"!' '■'"'^^ - 



6. 
7. 
8. 




within the ti^e limitations confronting the evaluation tea™ 
o£ the „Hte Shield School, the interview and questionnaire .eth- 
od Of collecting data was selected. This .ethod was based on the 
following rationale: 
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Useful f.K-ttinl and cvnlimtivc information can 
he oht.'iincd thronr.h interviews nnd quest ionnn i res 
wjth people v.lio are involveil in hu!i;ni education 
role<; of i'tiulent , ).arcMit, teaclier, and conmunitv 
leader. Tin;; is the method which was used mainly 
m the National Study, as a neanj. of sceino schools 
and education throur.h the eves of the people nost 
concerned. The research staff tooV as neutral a 
stance as possible, expressing interest in nnv as- 
pect of education that seemed to be of importance 
to the respondent. At the same time, the research 
stai! used an interview f.uidc or a questionnaire 
which systematically explored the aspects of educa- 
tion that were considered important from the point 
of view of the research. (luchs and Havinj^hurst , 
j^kL\.^oi) T his Karth: Amer ic an Indian fiduco tion , 

Copies of the questionnaires can he found in the appendix. 
POINT OF vini v 

In many Indian communities today, people arc asking for a 
p.reater voice in the education of their children. This seekinr ' 
of a meaningful role by parents, Indian leaders, Indian educators 
and others is in response to the recommendation made by a Special 
Senate subcommittee on Indian Fducation which recommended that 
the United States Government set as a National goal the achieve- 
ment of "maximum Indian participation in the development of exem- 
plary educational programs for (a) Federal Indian schools; (b) 
public schools with Indian populations; (c) model schools to meet 
both social and educational goals in 1970, tie Presi- 
dent of the United States declared, "We believe every Indian 
community wishing to do so should be able to control its own In- 
dian schools." Additional federal aovernment resources were made 
available in 1972 with the creation of a National Indian Advisory 
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Board of Tducation, a Deputy Commissioner of Hducation. U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, for Indian Affairs, and the enactment of Title 
rv of the Higher Hducation .Act of 1972 which provides funding for 
a variety of Indian education programs. 

Indian involvement in, and control over, their childrens- 
education has been recommended for more than forty (40) years. 
The Merrian Report of 1928 strongly urged the involvement of the 
Indian community. The 1969 Special Subcommittee on Indi.nn Educa- 
tion commented: 

tions"if i^!?r!f.I^"!'2? through all our recommenda- 
^"C'^sa.sed Indian participation and control 

?L n^.r^S"? ^^"=?"0"al programs. For tSo lonl 

!h!t f^dfL^'cK"^;^ """J to the no?ion 

own destiny!" ^""^ " '"""^ 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peg- 
Ple (NAACP) Legal Defense Fund and the Educational Fund, Inc. 
with cooperation of the Center for Law and Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity conducted interviews witn 445 Indian parents in eight "S) 
states and concluded that: 

* t'he^^arn??eL?lH ^^^n^X interested in education, but 
tney are alienated from the public schools; 

' ln"f ?SLI?n%^g^':iS^a"?o^^!^ 

* Most Indian parents think that their children are nnt 
learning. However , for a minority of parej?s a««n 

ov%""d?st?nt'boara?°°'^ i= a'g?earLnp"Jo;e::jr" 
♦ 1, I °"'*"t boarding schools or no school at all 
that they tend to accept conditions afthcy "ef ' 

* exnLSrr"L' ^'■'■'"'^ *° '"^^ frankly. They fear 
fo^rorihe1"llSs'f °' ^"^ P°-^"^ 
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• In virtually every school system, Indian parents 
knew nothing about Title I or Johnson O'Malley 
(JOM) - r-eUcraJ prorrams which could he used to 
meet their children's educational needs. They 
were not Involved in these programs, despite fed- 
eral regulations calling for their participation. 

In spite of a j?reat number of advances made by Indians in 
becoming more involved in their school affairs, there are a 
large number of public schools with large Indian enrollment who 
continue to exclude the Indians from having an input into school 
goals and policies. 

iNirRVinv; inrn bia agexty pprsoxnfl 

Mr. Anson Baker, Superintendent, Vt, Rerthold Reservation, 
Kas interviewed on May 20, 1974. Mr. Baker indicated that the 
White Shield community was primarily Arikara and, in his opinion, 
was the more verbal Indian community on Ft. Berthold. He felt 
that the recent boundary dispute which involved the eastern por- 
tion of the reservation affected the feelings between the Indian 
and non- Indian communities in White Shield as well as in Par- 
shali. He stated that the "most frustrating, confusing" situa- 
tion in his opinion was the Title progiams-- -BIA* s versus the 
State's. He did not clarify for the evaluators what aspects of 
the Title programs present the problems. 

INTERVIEW WITH TRIBAL COUXCILMFK 

The evaluators interviewed Roy Bird Bear, Ralph "Dutch" Wells 
III, and Thomas Eagle, Jr. Mr. Wells (Parshall) and Mr. Eagle 
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(Wliitc Shield) piovidcd the evaluators with their opinions con- 
cerning White Shield School and the educational program. There 
were two incidents related to the evaluators that we were unable 
to confirm or reject. One concerned a meeting in Aberdeen of the 
Parert Advisory Committee (PAC) for BIA's Title I in which the 
PAC from White Shield was not included. "Only Balliet and Vern 
Johnson went and were paid by Title T funds. The Tribe peti- 
tioned to have BIA spend its own money" and were apparently suc- 
cessful. The other concerned an application by an Evonne Fox 
from White Shield for a teaching position at the White Shield 
School and her not being accepted. She had to take a job outside 
the state. The following are some comments made by the council - 
men during our discussion of White Shield School. 

"A fifth grade teacher with a Physical Educa- 
tion degree will be rehired if she goes back to 
school this summer and takes elementary education 
courses." 

principal seems to have lost all respon- 
sibility to the Indian people." 

"They don't publish Indian students names 
who make the honor roll." 

"Executive sessions called when Indian parents 
get together and attend" school board meetings. 

The preceding statement was related to the evaluators sever- 
al times during the course of the evaluation and a specific meet- 
ing was referred to but no documentation was available. 

INTERVIEW WITH DIRKCTOR OF FORT BrRTHOLD COMNfU.VITY COLLEGE 



Phyllis Howard, Director, Fort Berthold Community College, 
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New Town, generally supported the opinions of the tribal council- 
men and the information included in Or. Leitka's report. In her 
opinion the White Shield Indian Community was seeking an "equal 
voice'* in the operation of the school. 

TKTPRVIEW WITH MP. BICKNFSH. CftlKF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 

The fol. owing were identified by the chief school administra 
tor as directed to parent involvement in the school: BIA Title I 
Indian Parent Advisory Committee; District Title I (State), White 
Parent Advisory Committee; Title IV Indian Parent Advisory Com- 
mittee; and the Parent, Teacher Association. He then described 
the objectives for the parent involvement program as follows: 
(1) content input, (2) informational, (3) educational and (4) mo- 
tivational. Generally, Mr. Bicknese said he desired to have the 
parents "feel this is your school." When asked what role, if 
any, did parents have in the school program, Mr. Bicknese replied 
that the parents role in the secondary school was "limited". He 
did indicate that parents "sometimes" were involved with the band 
He then made reference to Mr. Johnson, elementary school supervi- 
sor, and a session he had with parents of the elementary school 
children in which the testing program was explained. The parents 
who attended had an opportunity to have their child(ren) scores 
interpreted. This "informative session" was verified by several 
parents who were interviewed later. The parents' response was 
positive. Mr. Bicknese indicated that parent- teacher conferences 
were scheduled twice a year primarily to discuss the progress of 
the students. 



Mr. Bicknese pointed out that the PTA regulations made it 
possible that an Indian parent would be President every other 
year and that this coining school year. 1974-1975. an Indian would 
serve as President. Furthermore, the PTA's purpose this past 
year was primarily for education of parents. Contemporary issues, 
such as drugs, alcohol, etc., were topics for the hourly meetings 
held monthly. He said the parents had an "opportunity to parti- 
cipate" and had "lots of chances to talk with each other." He 
added that the PTA was "not a forum for discussion of school po- 
licy" but was "used to disseminate information." 

Normal attendance numbered 60 people of which two-thirds 
were White and one-third Indian. On the average, Mr. Bicknese 
said 501 of the teachers attended. The above attendance figures 
were contradicted by the five Indian parents who did attend regu- 
larly. 

Mr. Bicknese said the school board meetings "usually is the 
place for a forum for parents to bring to the school's attention 
issues that concern them" jnd that the cooperative agreement be- 
tween District #85 and the BIA make them "partners in the opera- 
tion of the school." 

Information is disseminated to the community as outlined oy 
Mr. Bicknese and includes the following: 

1. Monthly school paper, "Sentinel" 

2. Take Home Slip 

3. McClean County Independent- -weekly 

4. Letters 

5. Form letters- -academic reasons 

6. Student activities card 
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The chief school administrator responded to the question, 
"If problems with parents or community affected the program, 
what steps, if any, were taken to remedy the situation?" by r.ay- 
ing, ••!£ Tm aware (of a problem), I try to have a conference 
with the parent." 

Mr. Bicknese offered the opinion that his "relationship has 
improved with some members of the community." The things he 
thought he could do to improve the existing situation were by "be- 
ing more aggressive in that direction" by improving relationships 
with the community. He then made the comment, "I'm wondering if 
I might be misjudging the Indian community. If I wanted someone 
to attend a function, I would invite them." Khen asked if what 
ha meant by that statement was, "I don't attend the Indian com- 
mua::y functions because I wasn't invited," he replied affirma- 
tively. He described himself as a "champion of Indian educatioii" 
but that the Indian community felt he didn't represent them. 

Further clarification of the relationship between the school 
and the Indian community was presented by Mr. Bicknese in his re- 
sponse to, "What expectations does the community have of you?" 
He said, "they (Indian community) think I identify with District 
*85." There are "differences in philosophy--there are those that 
feel that the school doesn't need the District #85." He went on 
by saying "I couldn't tell you what the Indian community would do 
if they had a free rein. I think they would do or support what 
I do." 

Mr. Bicknese stated that the school "provides a good educa- 
tion for both White and Indian." He acknowledged a difference 
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in cultures between the "White agricultural middle class" who 
were "oriented toward material things" and the Indian community 
which he didn»t delineate. He did say that there could be a 
different manner of behavior exhibited by the two groups and 
that an individual interpreted certain behavior based upon their 
experience and life style. He said that teachers who didn't un- 
derstand the cultural differences could have problems with the 
Indian kids. 

Mr. Bicknese expressed the opinion that the "quality of edu- 
cation would be decreased" if the District decides to leave. He 
supported his statement by referring to a small enrollment, loss 
of the academic program, the limited extra curricular activities 
that would be available, the lack of competitiveness the white 
students provide. He said during the past year there was "almost 
a complete absence of parents coming to the principal that ex- ' 
pressed concern over the educational purpose" of the school and 
that the "Indian members who are the most vocal are not coming 
to the school to see for themselves the school program." He also 
speculated that the reason why the Indian Advisory Board was 
voted out was because there was "disagreement with the particular 
element that was on the Advisory Board." Mr. Bicknese stated 
that this was the faction that requested the evaluation and that 
they "wanted to abolish the cooperative agreement." 

INTERVIEW WITH SHLECTED PARENTS 

Seventeen adult members of the White Shield Community were 
interviewed. Included were five people who were named in Dr. 
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Leitkn*s report, 11 people who were involved to varying degrees 
in the comitmnity, and one teacher. An in -depth interview was 
completed with fourteen of the seventeen. The purpose of this 
phase was to obtain information and responses to compare with 
other sources. Attention was focused on ways that information is 
shared, knowledge of school programs, principal's knowledge of 
community and parents' expectations, role of the District #85 
School Board, parents' knowledge of their rights, involvement 
with the school, and the feelings of selected individuals con- 
cerned toward one another. 

Of the 14 people interviewed in depth, 12 (86%) had little 
or no knowledge about curriculum requirements, school policies 
regarding expectations of the students and parents, procedures 
concerning the operation of the school program. District #85 
School Board policies and procedures and basic rights of parents 
of school children. Typical responses included the following: 

"No, I didn't get anything." 

"No, just what the kids get, you know when they've 
selected their subjects." 

"I can't answer that because I didn't know." 
"No, nothing." 

"No instances known of students being held back." 
(One parent did indicate she had had a child held 
back and had an opportunity to discuss the matter 
with the teacher beforehand. She expressed agree- 
ment with the decision.) 

"Nothing is publicized. No information." 
(The School Board minutes have just begun to be 
published this past year in the McClean County 
Independent, according to all respondents.) 

"No, essentially no procedures." 
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The following are representative of the responses to ques 
tions designed to examine how the community was involved with 
the school: 

and ^iUe^jr^Joje^tl?"" the Title I 

"Only through Title I and Title IV programs." 
Tl«e''Pp?ogJal}!" ' ^^^^ """"ittee for the State 
The PTA, "I think it's controlled by the Whites." 

parents Tttlnk ^ny "nore. Very few Indian 

=*Jf!!;fj (There were five Indian parents who 

M"'BilkneI")"''' regularly, not 20. as sp?c„l"ed 

"People (White) come all dressed up" to the meetings. 
twry2a«''?go!" * ?rotsrm. It began 

«e« Trls^,^'" °' '"'^^"i^" of « ^"•'nt involve- 

"Parents sometime go on field trips." {This occurs 
according to respondents in the elementary school!) 

L°2'?o*^JJ?ara.:Sf„rf,%^-.;!°^^ "ad a meet- 
"No plan for parent involvement." 

^^JrgJadiSl'pS^Jo'd!"""' """"" for 
iakes ?Snge"" " """^ so^^i^es it 

i]J''h5S''Jhe1i51s'SSL%'!"" " """"^ 

An indication of the parents' feelings toward the school, 
particularly Mr. Blcknese. Is presented below. It was asserted 
that during the school year of 1971-72, the 
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White Shield Community through their community 
meeting presented a resolution, read bv Nathan 
Little Soldier, then Chairman of the Three Af- 
filiated Tribes, vhich requested that both ^fr. 
Ralliet and Mr. Bicknese be transferred. It 
expressed and defined issues that are similar 
to the present situation. Community of Manda- 
ree supported Mr. Balliet, by petition, and 
that he be retained in his position. He had 
been the principal at Mandaree about 1955. 



Phillip Ross said he thought he still had a copy of the resolu- 
tion at home but there wasn't time to get it. Mr. Ross identi- 
fied a Bill Jones, a Don Black, and Pete Schmidt as being witness- 
es because they attended the meeting. Mr. Balliet appears to be 
still in the center of the controversy as indicated by th • fol- 
lowing which appeared in the Tribal Business Council Specia\ 
Meeting minutes dated May 2, 1974. 



Ted Bolman, Jr., discussed Mr. Balliet's posi- 
tion as BIA School Superintendent, Indian Edu- 
cation, and not working for the Indians. He 
desired the Council's feelings as to the above. 
Nathan Little Soldier stated that it was his 
understanding that Mr. Balliet was unhappy 
about going to White Shield so to leave this 
question as is. 



Phillip Ross related an incident of 5-6 years past while 
Community President, he "was told that it was 'none of your busi- 
ness' when requested to see the budget of a school activity." 

"I think it (feelings toward principal) is poor, as far as 
I am concerned." (This respondent stated she was generally sat- 
isfied with the progress of her child in elementary school.) 

An assertion that "48 students from White Shield School area 
went elsewhere because of parents and students feeling dissatis- 
fied with the school." 
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Mr. and Mrs. Schettler (a District #8S board member) sends 
their three children to Garrison. 30 miles away, because of dis- 
satisfaction Kith the school and the principal. He indicated he 
isn't running for the school board again because "I accomplished 
nothing." Mrs. Schettler recalled that four years ago while a 
BIA substitute teacher, she suggested to Mr. Sicknese and the 
District fSS board, the upgrading of the math instructional pro- 
gram. She subsequently was not rehired. 

"Just recently a parent reported that their child was slapped 
by an aide (White) which caused the kid to bump his nose and to 
bleed. As far as we know, nothing ever came of it. No disciplin- 
ary action." Mr. Bicknese confirmed the allegation and related 
that he could do nothing official unless the charge was in writ- 
ing. 

Other statements which give insight into the feelings of the 
respondents toward the school and principal are included below: 

"Yes, but it would be a waste of time." 
"What's the use I" 

No^use?'*'"' ""^en" have to suffer it out. 
to^s!""* ^ ^""'^ "hether they listen 

The above are responses to a variety of questions from the Par- 
ents' Rights Questionnaire. 

In response to whether a respondent favored an all Indian 
Board who would serve Jointly with the present board, the follow- 
ing statements give insight into the issue. 
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"T think it would be nice. Fverybody's not in fa- 
Jel/Lj^ic^S^l!..^'^*"'' """" nLe.-lt^u'fd 

"Definitely." 

"All we want is an equal voice." 

c!!fl?® ^^^^ ^^^"^y ^«y- yo« start to 

?h^v justification, then 

?h?n^'?Lrr?i|Si:^P' '''''''''' ^'^^ ^ 

Mr. Ross paraphrased a letter written by Mr. Balliet with the 
following comment. "This is what will happen, threatening ti.e 
school district would pull away. He's threatening, he is using 
that as a whip. That's politics, that's the kind of games they 
play." 

Mr. Ross recalled that. 

''there were a few of them that said that when 
this boundary was reestablished by the federal 
government. When that word got around. 'Boy. 
they went up in the air, ah ha. they're going 

^''^i^^ The Indian ^ 

never said such a thing.' Some White people 
said they were going to stay because they 

2^nf'.?®*^*^u*^?* .^^^^^ 0^ course it came 
xrora the school." 

He added, "In all of these controversies that we've had. there 
hasn't been one thing mentioned about kicking the White kids 
out. No one has stooped that low." Mr. Schettler interjected. 

"Phillip (Ross), you probably don't hear the 
rumors. My being a white man. I hear it. you 
know. I get on the outside and they (certain 
Whites) say, the Indians say. 'we're going to 

say that they are going to kick the Whites 
out. 
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Mrs. Schettler concluded that "m>at Mr. Bicknese says isn't real- 
ly true because there are a lot of non-Indian people who are will 
Ing to stay and struggle with us." 
Mr. Ross pointed out that, 

bwausf he"Il rg??*^""*'* "icknese 
.1.1 ♦ * a BIA man. He ,-sn't even con- 

2a"''^?f-thef;%SJSgs!S '-'^ 
Mr. Ross concluded, 

trv\r4.^!?4 5*^ it something in order to 
eJL^L^J^^^^L^?^ criticism that one has been 
exposed to, which are incorrect LlL SL? 
has happened to Vance fGillettei v««.^ ?^ 

fci- lis S f reconniendations That'c 

Y-fi^S5 ''^'» on the back for it and 

an'ln?eresrin'°Ld?r„^'"''" h«ve 
svatim. Indian programs and educational 

IflsriCitemr'T^Sif to be??lJ 

iir? ?" ^^^^ as we start doinc 

that, then they throw the book at you In «e 

a^^^%2??y c*s?t?n%^ l\v^ltllt:f^ 

(The reference is to a letter addressed to Mr. Balliet which al- 
leges that the problems encountered by the White Shield School 
are the result of Mr. Gillette's activities and his recent in- 
volvement in the community. Mr. Gillette's degree was delayed 
and it was suspected that an unfavorable report, based upon the 
letter, was forwarded to the University of North Dakota by Mr. 
Balliet. The evaluators reviewed the letter (no copy was avail- 
able) and Mr. Gillette's appeal to the University.) 
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iNTERVimv coNcr-RNiNn sTtmrx^T r iguts 



A brief interview was conducted with Mr. Bicknese to review 
the disciplinary policies and procedures as they pertained to 
student rights at White Shield School. 

Two documents containing policy statements were obtained 
from Mr. Bicknese; one from the BIA Manual Bulletin No. 62-1, 
which superseded the February 1, 1972, memorandum: Interim Pro- 
cedures for Student Expulsions; the other entitled, Disciplinary 
Policy to the Students of the White Shield School (see Appendix). 
In addition, reference is made to the North Dakota Century Code, 
1971, 15-29-08 Gen. Powers and Duties of School Board, item 13 on 
page 185 which reads: 

To adopt, alter, and repeal, when it deems it expedi- 
ent, rules and regulations for the reception, organi- 
zation, grading, government, and instruction of pupils, 
and for their suspension, expulsion, or transfer from 
one school to another. .Vo pupil shall be suspended or 
expelled except for insubordination, habitual indo- 
lence, or disorderly conduct, and a suspension shall 
not be for a longer period than ten days, nor shall an 
expulsion be in effect beyond tho end of the current 
term of school. 

Mr. Bicknese outlined the following procedures he uses when 
confronted with a disciplinary action: 

1. Behavior Report Form (BRF) filed by the teacher 

2. Principal confers with student reported (Teachers 
can be invited by student) 

3. If student acknowledges the reported behavior and 
promises to correct the misbehavior he can return 
to the classroom. This would end procedure. 
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Mr. Bicknese pointed out that this "isn-t a cut and dried 
poUcy" and that each case is determined individuaUy. Mr. Bick- 
nese Cited the policy entitled. "Disciplinary Policy" when des- 
cribing reasons for suspension. He cowented that the BIA "poli- 
cy was not available to the White Shield School until February 
or March" of this past year, "after the cheerleading incident." 
By Mr. Bicknese's evaluation the "three day suspension was effec- 
tive." No records were made available to the evaluators concern- 
ing suspensions and expulsion. He did report that there were no 
expulsions. 

During the interview with Mr. Bicknese. reference was made 
only to Indian students who were suspended or had B.R.F.'s filed 
with the principal. When asked if there were ever any White stu- 
dents reported or suspended Mr. Bicknese replied, "Oh, sure." 
but was unable to cite a specific example. 

The prlBsry concerns described by the principal were "defi- 
ance of authority" and "student control". He expressed the opin- 
ion that privileges were denied when students behaved irresponsi- 
bly. Students were rewarded for appropriate behavior and punished 
for inappropriate behavior. Mr. Bicknese referred to an Activity 
suspension Review Panel whose role it was to nake a determination 
as to whether or not students brought before it should be denied 
the privilege of participating In school activities. 

Mr. Bicknese was asked if there was a mutually respective 
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policy that permitted students to file a behavior report form 
on a teacher, and he replied, "No, there isn't one." Through- 
out the discussion he referred to his policy of "supporting my 
teachers," and when confronted with the question "Who supports 
the student?" he had no reply. 

Further insight into the conditions that exist pertinent to 
this topic is provided by two District #8S board members. Mr. 
Schettler asserted, 

"There hasn't been but a very few people who 
come to the Board with any complaiSts or any- 

5i«»5\J**f^*u*''' people, because they 

don t think they are welcome there, for one 

p!!1!!^:k-" ^ Itnow they got reason to think so. 
Everything goes through Bicknesc and that's 
where it gets stopped. He doesn't bring to 

htr.l'^llt'V'' '^^'^ discipline pro- 

blems that have come up in the school--we 

haven t heard anything about them until just 

hff^;!^), °! suspensions ever came 

before the board." 

Mr. Ross contended that the "State adopted policies are guidelines 
to be used by the local districts to develop policies unique to 
the local situation. We don't have any." 

One last illuminating incident that focuses attention on the 
expectations the principal has of students. Mr. Bicknese pro- 
vided the following account of a request by a student. Tracy 
Packineau, Jr., was encouraged by Mr. Bicknese to get approval 
from the Student Council to select a representative group of stu- 
dents to meet with the general faculty members along with the 
principal for the purpose of discussing issues the students felt 
could be improved. In Mr. Birkncse's judgment, "The meeting was 
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not too productive. The students were not organized and had no 
specific suggestions to make." 



INTERVIEW WITH SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 

The purpose of this interview with Mr. Phillip Ross and Mr. 
William Schettler was to ascertain the role of the school board 
in relation to assigned topic. Also, to attempt to find out 
what knowledge and involvement the Indian community had with it. 

The preceding quotes from the board members provide speci- 
fic incidents and descriptions of situations involving community 
people. Together with the reports below, insight into the exist- 
ing conditions should be attainable. 

The following is a summary of the responses collected during 
the on-site visitation. It has only been in the past year, since 
the board minutes have begun to be pubJished in the McLean County 
Independent that the Indian community has begun to become aware 
of the school board meetings. Very few Indian people attend the 
meetings. The time of meeting depends upon seasonal conditions, 
but usually 1:00 or 2:00 p.m. the first Tuesday of every month at 
the White Shield School. The agendas are made by Mr. Bicknese 
(unconfirmed data) and voting usually by a show of hands. The 
meetings must assure equal representation. Much of the meetings 
involve fiscal matters and minutes of the meetings don't reflect 
discussion conducted during the meetings. Parents were not aware 
of adopted standards or regulations adhered to while functioning 
as a board. Reference was made by meeting held 2-3 years ago 
when a large contingency of Indian people in attendance were 
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asked to leave because of an executive session being called. 

The following are excerpts from the February and March board 
meeting minutes which describes a relationship to the BIA. Dur- 
ing the March 12, 1974 meeting, Mr. Schettler asked to make a 
correction to the February board meeting minutes and then sug- 
gested that Mr. Bicknese contact Mr. Balliet by telephone. Mr. 
Balliefs opinion was as follows, "It is my opinion that the min- 
utes should remain as they are and that the Tribal Education Com- 
mittee should consult with or make recommendations to the Bureau 
Education office on the selection of evaluators." 

However, it was moved by Schettler and seconded by Ross 
that the motion be amended to include the Tribal Education Commit- 
tee along with thf BIA and District #85 in the approval of the 
selection of the evaluators. Motion carried. 

As far as Mr. Schettler and Mr. Ross are concerned, the 
Board va^ never consulted in the selection process of and in ac- 
quiring the services of NITRC to do the evaluation. 

In the Teachers Manual for the White Shield School, on page 
13, paragraph 9, entitled, "Policy Making," states, "you are cau- 
tioned to use extreme care and judgment in making statements. De- 
cisions and commitments concerning policy are nearly always en- 
tirely the responsibility of the principal, in turn, these mat- 
ters are subject to review by his superiors." 

Mr. Bicknese told the evaluators that the "Board doesn't 
make policy independently. It generally makes policy as identi- 
fied with the principal." 

Also pertinent to this topic is the principal's Position Des- 
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cription. Excerpts from that document follow; under A. Supervi - 
sion and Ojidance Received , "Subject to approval of the supervi- 
sor, incumbent develops special courses and materials necessi- 
tated by the cultural background of the students." Under B. Re- 
presentative Duties , paragraph 3, "Responsible for maintaining 
high morale among the staff and student body and good relation- 
ship, based on conunon understanding, among teachers., pupils, and 
parents." Paragraph S, 

IIIIIa tt fK^*"^f advisor in the community 
cMy^^^^*^ school. Visits the parents of the 
children, organizes clubs and other oreaniza- 
tions which will stimulate inteJe" iMcation 
and community growth. Maintains close working 
Jo S^4?5*''^'' community leaders in an effirt 

is l^™?v!!S • "??"nity spirit. The incumben? 
is involved in all the EOE activities in the 

cS2!??♦^^ serving as administration advisor on 
committees made up of community leaders. These 
.functions include "Head. Start," "Kinderearten" 

sefi'^S-^aSdV"?'" '^"P^"' "Guidance alfJlSn! 
fSi Jfi.' various programs under P.L. 89-10. 
o? T^l?*" ISS^^* legislation in which the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is involved with tribal lead- 



Paragraph 6, 



Ihl huleln agreement between 

tne fiureau of Indian Affairs and White <5hi«»iH 

noS°Ind?irr'S?'' "'^^ ' sol Indiai%ndlJ| 
beni arJ^?„TS^^r"^ requires that the incum- 
fnJ ho?J iS ^"^"^^ capacity of administrator 

Whlt« f"r*V Sf ^"^^^^'^ Affairs and 

White Shield School District No. 85. 

B^f J^nrp^^ J? directly responsible to the 

S?s[rict ffr^?Ji°"/? ^^^^^ ^^^'^^ School 
:Ti £?r adn^inistrative duties required 

SflcnJi Sc^^^'^ ^'^^^^^ superintendents in N^rth 
Dakota as per Bureau of Indian Affairs contract 
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INTI;RViny WTTH ACTING ARHA DTRnCTOR FOR EDUCATION 

On Friday, May 24, 1974, the evaluators met with Mr. Richard 
Whitesell at the Aberdeen Area Office. The evaluators requested 
several documents and other information. Mr. miitesell and his 
staff, particularly Ms. Betty L. Drapeaux and Ms. Melvinia 
Greffe. supplied practically everything requested without hesi- 
tation. The evaluators had outstanding cooperation from the Ed- 
ucation Branch. 

Mr. Whitesell related there was no written policy regarding 
the transfer of Indian students from federal schools to the pu- 
blic schools. Johnson O'Malley was cited as one written pcVlicy 
for contracting with public school districts. He also pointed 
out that a tribe could not contract with a public school district 
because the state doesn't recognize the tribe as an educational 
agency . 

Mr. Whitesell was of the opinion, supported by the secretary 
for the Assistant Area Director for Education, that "the solici- 
tor never sees the cooperative agreement and the process doesn't 
include routing through the solicitor." 
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CONCLUSIONS 



In analyzing the data presented in the preceding pages the 
following rationale was utilized in arriving at the subsequent 
conclusions. 

"The Democr atic Versus the Traditional Classroom 

a? autocratic school community 
still exists, the traditional methods of motiva- 
ting children through reward and punishment, 
through pressure from without, are usually suf- 
ficient to achieve the limited results that the 
teacher desires. All the teacher has to do is 
teach; the children's obligation is to learn, 
inis IS no longer true in a democratic setting... 

« ^ democratic atu ^sphere does not imply an- 
archy and permissiveness; order cannot be es- 
tablished by domination. In a democratic soci- 
ety, freedom and order are necessary, unlike 
an autocratic society where the two are mutually 
exclusive. Permissiveness invariably leads to 
anarchy, while force and power often induce re- 
bellion 

14**, 5^® principles of sharing responsibi- 
Al^ it teacher, she will not 
find it difficult to apply teachers vacil- 
late between imposing their will on the child- 
ren and letting them dominate them The de- 
mocratic way is to help the children to enjoy 
learning what they ought to learn. The crux 

of the matter is: what should they learn? 

It does mean the necessary process of discus- 
sion, of coming to conclusions by considering 
the issues from all sides." Rudolf Dreikurs, 
^^,^^1 Maintaining Sanity in the Classroom: 
Illustrate d leacning Technioues ^Mew YnrlcT" 
Harper <i ftow, ^ubl f^hers , ijyi) , pp! 172-i73. 

The typical leadership behavior is depicted as follows: 

Autocratic Democratic 

decisiJns^''^ ""^^^ ''^''^''^ situations. 
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Au t ocratic 

Allow little group 
initiative 

Keep all responsibility 
Make and enforce rules 



Demand respect from 
members. 



I)otnocr«itic 

Encourage group initiative 
and planning 

Delegate responsibility 

Encourage the group to 
formulate guides for con- 
duct. 

Encourage mutual respect 
for each other. 



(Don Dinkmeyer and Gary D. McKay, Raising a Re sponsible 
(^hild (New York: Simon ^ Schuster, 107j), pT 210". 

The lack of any written policies identifying specific objec- 
tives of the Community-Parent-School relationship made it diffi- 
cult to evaluate any on-going involvement and participation of 
the Indian people in the school affairs. The evidence collected 
clearly indicates that the relationship between the community - 
and Mr. Bicknese, who has the primary responsibility for the 
school program as per BIA job description and per cooperative 
agreement, is less than satisfactory. His approach to running 
the school, has alienated a segment of the Indian community so as 
to put the school system on the verge of not being able to func- 
tion because the parents no longer believe in it. It is appar- 
ent that the community has lost its trust in the school. Most 
of the Indians interviewed agree that the Indian community has 
been denied any real responsibility in running the school, their 
opinions are not being honestly sought and they are seldom seri- 
ously listened to by officials who have the power to ac: and who 
are supposedly accountable to them. Many of the White deld In- 
dian residents feel that they have continually been mti 'slated. 
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fooled, ignored and used as if they were untrustworthy and irre- 
sponsible. Many of the respondents expressed a feeling of pow- 
erlessness; however, it is far „ore degrading, and dangerous to 
be told one has the right to self-determination and then at each 
attempt to exercise it. to be slapped down, overruled, and then 
asked to support the educational program of the school. 

The pattern of inconsistency permeates throughout the sys- 
tem as exemplified by the suspension and disciplinary procedures 
practiced by the chief school administrator. Socrates said a 
long time ago, "Before you teach, know your human subjects." 
There is very little evidence that there has been a systematic 
effort by Mr. Bicknese and his supervisor to provide the leader- 
ship that would enable a greater understanding of the patrons of 
the White Shield School. On the contrary, it appears that the 
seeds of dissension and distrust are planted within the community 
by the school administrators. 

No information, and what is worse, false information, is ap- 
parently being provided to the community and the consequences 
are emerging. A competitive atmosphere does much to break down 
good group relations. It doesn't provide a person a feeling of 
worth or equality, it makes one feel superior and the other infer- 
ior. When this happens and the individual sees himself competing 
for his own superiority, cooperative efforts become impossible; 
communication of ideas, coordination of effort, friendliness, and 
pride in the community diminish and could eventually disappear. 

When movement is from an autocratic atmosphere to a democra- 
tic atmosphere caution is of utmost importance. A person who is 
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accustomed to being dominated and controlled from without will 
have a tendency to react by "running wild". A lack of self-re- 
straint from within poses a problem for the person who has 
learned to accept outside pressure to force him into submission. 
(Kurt Lewin, et al., Patterns of Agressive Behavior in Experi- 
mentally Created 'Social Climate*, Journal of Social Psychology . 
Vol. 10, 1939.) 

In conclusion, the basic findings of this report are that 
the White Shield School District HS School Board and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, whose agent is in charge of the school, are 
failing to involve the Indian parents of the community as active 
participants in the on-going school program to the same extent 
as White parents. This is contradictory to the BIA regulations 
described under Johnson OTIalley programs and applicable in this 
instance that "provide that local school districts 'shall, through 
local Indian representation, provide opportunity for Indian peo- 
ple to be consulted on matters pertaining to school curriculum, 
special programs and other matters related to the education of 
their children.'" (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, American In - 
dian Civil Rights Handbook. Clearinghouse Publication No. 33 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, March 1972) pp. 56-57.) 

The findings pertaining to students rights and suspension 
procedures as they are implemented by the principal can be sum- 
marized by what the National Juvenile Law Center issued in a 
statement in 1970 on the rights of children, the key being, 
"Youth or juveniles of today are the most discriminated-against 
class in the world." (Rubin, Sol, "Children as Victims of Insti- 
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tutionallzation ", A Reprint by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency from Child Welfare. Volume LI, Number I, 1972.) The 
students are presently not afforded the same due process as guar- 
anteed to the adult members of the school, vis-a-vis, no mutually 
respective policy that permits students to file behavior report 
forms on an adult. 

RECO>fl^ENDATIONS 

Throughout the foregoing evaluation activities, a needs as- 
sessment of the Community- Parent -School relationships and students 
rights were conducted to identify ways that the existing condi- 
tions could be improved and contribute to an educational program 
that would subscribe to the view presented by John F. Bryde in 
the Guidance Monograph Series, Series VI: Minority Groups a-id 
Guidance entitled Indian Studen ts and Guidanr^^ published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1971. 

t?^!Jrf^ JJ^e ^"e?tion, then, as to what will mo- 

want? The Indian, as a human being, has the 
same wants that any other human being has: self- 
acceptance from others, ind self- 

» trinii"'!^!^ . ^5 • "^^""^^ sometimes called the 
triple goal' which is intrinsic to human nature 
and common to all men in all cultures. The acts 
that one will select to gain self -acceptance, 
acceptance from others, and self -fulfillment will 
be those which he learns in his culture. These 
?«;^4«i?.^?f"' become learned needs (act needs) 
intrinsically connected and leading to models of 

perceived bv a given culture... 
Whereas all men will share the triple goal, 
till lll^ not necessarily share agreement as to 
what acts lead to the triple goal because these 
acts are intrinsically connected to models of 
human success as perceived by a given culture.. 
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An Indinn, then wants the snmc triple poal--- 
self -acceptance, acceptance from others and 
sel f- fill f i 3 imcnt — that everyone else wants. 
The acts leading, to this triple goal will not 
necessarily be those selected by the white man 
because the Indian does not have the same no- 
tion of human success to which these acts arc 
intrinsically connected. If a school wants to 
motivate an Indian, then, it must create con- 
ditions in which he can pursue models of In- 
dian human success and pursue these models with 
culturally induced acts (value acts) intrinsi- 
cally connected to such models. 



The following recommendations are offered to the person (?) 
with the responsibility and authority for the operation of the 
White Shield School from the perspective that it remains their 
j,^ 5^': l9^ to implement any or all of the succeeding statements: 



1. Insure that once a voter meets the basic voter quali- 
fications his vote is weighed equally with those of 
every other voter. The districts must have approxi- 
mately equal populations to ensure the "one man-one 
vote" rule or the membership of the District #85 School 
Board be increased to seven (7) with the additional 
two (2) being elected from the Zeigler district. 



2. To assure a process of shared decision making, the 
local school board and the patrons of the school 
should hold public discussions to make certain that 
all opinions and information are considered in the 
making of policies and prodecures for the school. 



3. If a democratic approach to living is to be maintained 
between the school and the community, regular meetings 
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are as vital as are the scheduled sessions of Con- 
gress. The following offers a framework based on 
democratic principles that can be used in conduct- 
ing the meetings. 

a. A regularly scheduled date should be set for 
the council to meet. It is not advisable to 
call a meeting whenever one member wishes; 
nothing is so urgent that it must be settled 
right now. 

b. All members of the community are invited to 
participate; however, participation is not 
obligatory. Since the absence of a member 
can be used to reach decisions he may not 
like, most members will attend. 

c. All members participate on equal footing, so 
each one has a voice in the agreements. Every- 
one should be urged to contribute and express 
his ideas. However, any member who disrupts 
the session can be asked to leave if this is 
the concensus of the others. 

d. The chairmanship rotates, so that each member 
experiences this privilege and responsibility. 

e. The maintenance of parliamentary order pro- 
vides each member with the opportunity to ex- 
press himself freely and with the obligation 
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to listen to others. If session? are used to 
preach, scoJd, or impose their will on others, 
the council is not democratic and fails in 
its purpose. 

In the absence of a decision by the council 
everyone has the right to do what he considers 
best, but no decision that affects others has 
validity, unless it is approved by the council. 
In most conflict situations (during the interim 
between council ineetinj»s) it is usually suffi- 
cient to withdraw and wait until the scheduled 
meeting. 

The council should not be a "gripe session" 
but a source of working out solutions to pro- 
blems. Each person expressing a complaint is 
expected to present his suggested solution, it 
is important that the emphasis is always on whnr 
we can do, rather than on what an^ one membe r 
should do. It is important that decisions made 
during the council meeting include a plan for 
action if and when various members do not cany 
out what they decide at the meeting. 

Parents are usually afraid of wrong decisions-- 
usually proposed by children or young people. 
However, these can be used to advantage; conso- 
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quences of decision making should be experi- 
enced by all. At the next meeting maybe better 
solutions will be agreed upon. 

i. Once a ''ecision has been made, any alteration 
has to wait for the next session. In the inter- 
im, no one has the right to decide on a differ- 
ent course of action or to impose his decision 
on others. 

j. The council is the onj^ authority. No individual 
can lay down the law, make decisions for others. 
At the same time, no one person has to shoulder 
the full responsibility for the well -functioning 
of the council. If the community is willing to 
accept the council, they do not need to feel 
guilty if things do not always go as they should. 
It is more important that the members accept 
their responsibility than to have things going 
smoothly all of the time. 

k. Instituting the council requires the realization 
that a fundamentally new and untried course of 
action has begun. Adults and children alike are 
not prepared for it. Members may be afraid that 
this is another trick to make them behave and do 
the things they do not want to do, and parents 
fear demands and decisions by others that are 
out of place. But if the difficult period can 
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tolerated, its effects should be highly bene- 
ficial for all concerned. 

The details on the above mechanics of the council 
have been adapted from articles by Rudolf Dreikurs 
The Family Council and Nfrs. Roberta Moltmann's 
The Challe nge of Pa renthood which is included in 
Vicki Soltz's Study Croup LcLiers >fanual (Alfred 
Adler Institute of Chicago, 1967.) 

Establish a District ns Parent-Student-Community 
Personnel Committee to participate with the School 
Board and the BIA in recruiting, interviewing and 
selecting school personnel. 

Mechanics can be agreed upon during the "Council" 
meeting proposed above. 

Parents and students should be involved in establi.s 

ing a procedure for evaluating staff performance. 

Listed below are two sources of material and ideas 

to help parents discuss and define what is a good 

teacher and/or supervisor: 

United Bronx Parents 
791 Prospect Ave. 
Bronx, New York 

Educational Research Service of the American 

Association of School Administrators 
National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

(ask for booklet, "Evaluating Teaching Per- 
formance") 
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. Establishment of Parent-Student -Teacher Committee 
to complete the following tasks: 



a. How to improve--or change--the report card system. 

b. How to improve- -or change-- Homework Policies. 

c. How to Have a Good Parent Teacher Conference. 
Points to consider in order to help the teachers 
do a better job and to improve the school follow. 

• Parent conferences should fit schedule of 
parents and classes don't have to be dis- 

^^^^1 for this, i.e., arrangements 
made to supervise the students in assemblies, 
gym programs, in classes with other teachers 
wftiie the regular teacher meets with parents. 

• All conference should not take place on the 
same day. 

• Ja^'ents should be given a reasonable length 
ot time (i.e., 30 minutes) and a reasonable 
amount of privacy. 

• Arrangements should be made for parents who 
bring small children. 

d. How to Change the Cumulative Record System. A 
review and clarification of the procedures for 
keeping and using cumulative records be provided 
for at least the Parent-Student-Teacher Committee. 

e. To determine and define responsible pupil and 
^^^gh^r. behavior. Their recommendations could 
be presented for approval to the "Council" cited 
above and then published and distributed. 

f. To Define and Construct an Effective Grievance 
Procedure. 

Establish a representative committee of parents to de- 
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sign and negotiate a "contract" with District ^^85 
and RIA so that their rights can be guaranteed. 
Such a contract should include grievance machinery 
so that parents may appeal any action they feel is 
unfair. And, of course, for such an agreement to 
work, there must be a provision for consequences if 
stipulations of contract are ignored. 

A climate must be established in the school in which 
parents and students are respected; where their con- 
tributions are welcomed; where their questions are 
answered and not ignored. Maybe if this happens, 
the school will begin to serve the children in- 
stead of the system. 
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ADMINISTR.\TIVE LCAPrRSHIP AND ORGAM 1 2 AT I ON 



At the start of the .70* s. there was little 
agreement regarding the future role of the school 
leader. Most observ-rs agree, however, that the 
typical pr incipal of the present must either 
change ^ or be eliminated or replaced? " " 

(Guidelines for Evaluation - The School Adminis- 
trator; Howard J. Demeke, Arizona State Univer- 
sity, 1972) 



INTRODUCTION 



The constituency of educational institutions have arisen to 
a position of demanding more involvement, accounting and other 
responses from the institutions that it requires administrative 
know- how that most educators do not have. The administrator to- 
day is expected to ascertain and know the desires of his public 
and to satisfy them as economically as possible. The require- 
ments of a good school administration has always required that 
attention be given to the various publics, students, parents, 
the overall community and teachers; however, the situation that 
faces the modern principal is much more complex. One of the 
greatest difficulties facing an administrator is to ascertain 
the wisher of his publics. Quite often the public appears to be 
fragmented and unidentifiable; or if it can be singled out, its 
identity is covered by a vocal, if not a militant, minority. 
The entire problem of identity is complicated further when there 
is more than one vocal minority. Todays minority group may be 
ethnic, racial or political in nature. Most likely all three 
types exists in a community, with each group divided into sub- 
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groups. One of the great and responsible tasks faced by the 
school administrator is to listen to all groups, and then ar- 
rive at a decision about what ideas or demands are the best for 
students over whom he has the final responsibility. 

Another expectation that an administrator must deal with is 
accountability. This does not refer to accountability in a fi- 
nancial sense, but as relates to an instructional audit. The 
school's public wants to pin the responsibility for the students 
achievement or failure at learning on the school. They want to 
be able to understand what the educator is saying and the learn- 
ing processing that he is applying. 

Skills in communication appears to be a requirement for an 
administrator so that he can properly inform his public on what 
they can hold him accountable for. In order to be held accounta- 
ble for the students success or downfall, the administrator 
should see to it that the goals and the specific objectives of an 
instructional program are stated in clear, concise and measurable 
terms. 

In order to be accountable for anything, a person who is 
held responsible should have control over the factors that influ- 
ence the success or failure of his undertaking. The problem for 
education administrators is that he is rarely in control of his 
resources. The Board of Education may not agree with the admin- 
istrator. The sources of the school's money supply comes through 
a legislative body whose priorities may change quickly. Teacher 
unions and civil service requirements have also made it difficult 
for the administrator to fully control his resources. 
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Many critics have blamed teachers for the ineffectiveness 
of schools. This blame is misplaced because teachers do not 
run schools. The principals are both the de facto and de jure 
managers of the entire school operation. The school enterprise 
is so large that it is often difficult to gain an access to make 
needed improvements. But standing at the school house door, the 
principal is easily identified as the one who makes or breaks 
the school. The principal is perceived as a person who can make 
something go or thwart it. 

The principal of today is caught in the middle. He is sup- 
posed to speak for his school, his teachers, his pupils, and 
the community, hoping that he is providing everybody with the re- 
quirements and elements of good education. At the same time, he 
is supposed to represent the school board and the central office 
of the local school system. and enforce their policies. It is ' 
difficult to harmonize the two functions. The White Shield prin 
clpal has an even more complicated role. His public, unlike the 
usual school district, also includes the Federal Government and 
another class of clients (the American Indian) who have a special 
relationship to the Federal Government and to whom special ser- 
vices are provided. 

On the surface the administrative and organizational struc- 
ture of the White Shield School appears to be uncomplicated. The 
chief administrator of the school (principal) is responsible for 
all aspects of the school operation. He is directly responsible 
to the Education Program Administrator of the Fort Berthold Agen- 
cy of the Bureau of Indi.n Affairs, The Education Program Admin- 
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istrator is responsible to the Assistant Area Director for Edu- 
cation, Aberdeen Area Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, who in 
turn is responsible to the Area Director. In reality the admin- 
istration and the school organization is complex and intertwined 
with the local School District ns. 



OBSERVATION'S 



Chief School Admin istrator fschool nrincip an 

In this report the White Shield school principal is referred 
to as the Chief School Administrator. This title was bestowed 
upon him by the evaluators because they were not sure just what 
is his title. According to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and his 
position description, he is a principal. Local school district 
ns and the district school board regard him as a school superin- 
tendent. This latter title is probably informal or honorary 
since the evaluators could not secure a job description designat- 
ing the incumbent White Shield School chief school administrator 
as a superintendent from both the district school board #85 and 
the office of the McLean County school superintendent. 

The U^o titles used to refer to the White Shield School ad- 
ministrator is an example of the confusion over who runs the 
White Shield School. 

The cooperative school agreement executed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and School District #85 sheds no light on who is 
responsible for the school operations. Rather it is a confusing, 
conflicting and a contradictory document that is subject to sev- 
eral interpretations. For example, section 1 of the agreement 
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indicates that the 223 elementary pupils and 100 high school pu- 
pils will be educated in the Federal Indian school and that all 
monies provided by School District #85 for the operation of the 
"Federal School" shall be deemed tuition payments. The total 
number of students referred to includes Indian children . Ac- 
cording to school enrollment figures given to the evaluators, 
there are a total of 303 students in the school, 208 in the ele- 
mentary and 95 in the high school. 

Approximately one-half of the students are Indian. It is 
implied under this section that the Bureau of Indian Affairs will 
operate the White Shield School, a BIA facility, and provide ed- 
ucation for 323 pupils who are the responsibility of School Dis- 
trict #85, including Indian students, and that tuition payments 
will be made to pay for expenses of this service. There is no 
mention of the school board being empowered to operate the schoo'l . 
Section two implies that the Bureau of Indian Affairs will oper- 
ate the school in accordance with policies established by a joint 
action of the BIA, the school board and the District. A state- 
ment that the District will have regular meetings during the 
year as required by law seems to bt incongruent since nothing in 
the agreement has been mentioned that would authorize the school 
district #85 to act with authority in connection with the opera- 
tion of the school. 

In section 13 of the agreement, a statement is made to the 
effect that School District #85 shall have the privilege of us- 
ing a portion of the White Shield School building as are needed 
to provide school for those children whom the school district is 
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responsible for educating. Is there another group of children 
in addition to "the 323 pupils, elementary and high school, men- 
tioned in section 1 whom the district has turned over to BIA to 
educate, and whom the district now must educate in portions of 
the White Shield School? Is the statement in section 13 refer- 
ring to non- Indian children? This section seems to contradict 
the statement made in section 1 which says that the BIA will as- 
sume the responsibility of educating all school age children in 
District #85, including Indians. Yet section 13 makes a contra- 
dictory statement implying that the district will assume respon- 
sibility for educating children for it is legally responsible 
for, using the White Shield School under a "lease" type use right. 
If the school district is responsible for educating all children, 
including Indian, then this section gives the district the right 
to operate the entire school. If the responsibility of the dis- 
trict excludes Indian children, then the statement implies that 
the district will independently operate an educational program 
for non- Indian children in portions of the school building while 
the BIA operates its own school for Indians. 

The contradictions noted in the cooperative agreement with 
reference to who is responsible for operating the White Shield 
School permeates throughout the entire school structure, organi- 
zation and activities. From a legal standpoint, it appear?; tnat 
the BIA is responsible for the operation of the school, educating 
both Indian and non-Indian. The school district is responsible 
for educating both Indian and non- Indian but in absence of a fa- 
cility, it has agreed to allow the BIA to bear the responsibili- 
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ty, paying tuition costs to offset expenses. The BIA, through 
Johnson O'Malley funds, probably has supplemented the district 
funds as a subsidy in lieu of taxes not paid by the Indian peo- 
ple. 

'^^^ ^^^^^ Shield School is reverse of the usual situation 
where the BIA is paying certain tuition costs to public school 
districts for educating Indian children from Johnson O'Malley 
funds that compensates for taxes lost because of the non taxabi- 
lity of Indian lands. 

There does not appear to be any contradiction in the minds 
of almost all of the White Shield School patrons who were inter- 
viewed regarding who runs the school. It is believed by nearly 
everyone that District School Board #85 has the sole jurisdic- 
tion and the power and authority to operate the school with the 
BIA school principal acting in the role of a District school su- 
perintendent who is an employee of the board. The unilateral 
assumption of powers over the Bureau of Indian Affairs school by 
District ns extends even to the relationship between the BIA 
and the Indian citizens residing within the boundaries of the 
district. In a letter to the Superintendent of the Fort Berthold 
Agency (undated) the Chairman of the school board protested the 
pending referendum "among Indian patrons of Wiite Shield School 
District No. 85 on the issue of whether the Three Affiliated 
Tribes shall assume the responsibilities now exercised by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in the operation of the White Shield 
School." The letter goes on to say that the school district will 
not recognize the result of the referendum as "a legitimate ex- 
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pression of the will of the Indian patrons of White Shield School 
District No. 85" unless it meets certain criteria dictated by the 
board. In addition the letter states that whatever the results 
of the referendum, it will not be binding on the board. The lat- 
ter statement is intended to mean that any action by the Indians 
will not change the status quo, but in another context it is a 
truthful statement in that it is a tacit admission that the dis- 
trict is not a party to any negotiation between the BIA and the 
Indians when it deals with their relationship. 

Even though the District #85 school board purports to have 
assumed broad powers of control and jurisdiction over the White 
Shield School, this claim to power seems to be an illusion and a 
facade. The illusion of control and authority over the school 
is made possible only because it is sanctioned and encouraged by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs acting through the White Shield 
School principal. It appears that the school has no regularly 
established policies or guidelines and must depend heavily upon 
the Chief School Administrator for direction and guidance. It 
apparently does not hold the Chief School Administrator account- 
able for his actions, i.e. the Title IV application miscalcula- 
tion. Thus from all appearances, the District #85 school board 
operates in a vacuum of uncertainty and questionable legal 
grounds. Stepping into this vacuum is the White Shield Chief 
School Administrator who acts both as a principal and a district 
school superintendent. 

According to a job description furnished to the evaluators, 
the White Shield school principal is described as being under 
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the general supervision of the Reservation Principal (now desig. 
nated as an Education Program Administrator). In section 7, 
part B, of the job description the principal is described as hav 
ing "to act in a dual capacity of administrator for both the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and Mhite Shield School District No. 85 
In a possible contradiction to Part A of the job description 
where the principal is described as being subject to supervision 
by a higher BIA official, section 7, Part B states that "The in- 
cumbent is directly responsible to the Board of Education of the 
White Shield District for the administrative duties required of 
all public school superintendents in North Dakota as per Bureau 
of Indian Affairs contract." 

Unless there exists another contract wherein the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs empowered the District school with jurisdiction 
over its facility and personnel, the only document furnished the 
evaluators was the cooperative agreement. It was previously 
pointed out that the agreement does not seem to have specifically 
designated the district school board to assume any powers in con- 
trol of the school. 

With the Bureau of Indian Affairs having made a decision to 
place the school principal under the jurisdiction of District 
School Board #85 as a public school superintendent, as indicated 
by the job description, and the school board knowing it has no 
jurisdiction over a Federal employee or being uncertain about its 
jurisdiction, a state of uncertainty is created and out of this 
confusion emerges the chief school administrator as a power bro- 
ker. He is in a position to play whatever tune he desires as 
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long as he maintains a state of equilibrium sustaining his power 
and authority. There is evidence indicating that the chief 
school administrator has been playing a subtle tune of politics 
and manipulation that will maintain the status quo. These tac- 
tics are not bad and a school principal sometimes must use poli- 
tical strategy and do some manipulating if he has to in order to 
please and placate his various publics, as long as he doesn't 
forget that his main responsibility is toward the students in the 
school. It was previously mentioned that the school principal is 
often caught in the middle and in dealing with his publics he is 
sometimes caught in contradictory administrative situations. The 
White Shield chief school administrator is most certainly caught 
in a middle, but this position has not worked out toward his dis- 
advantage because he has become the power manipulator. This as- 
sumption of control and authority has become possible because ' 
the school's three main publics are either confused, torn by dis- 
sension or disinterested. The Bureau of Indian Affairs officials 
responsible for the school principal have not held him strictly 
accountable and apparently taken only a passive interest in pro- 
viding him with closer supervision and control. The members of 
the White Shield Indian community are torn by internal dissension 
and cannot muster the united front to confront the school princi- 
pal and secure a committment from him to involve them more free- 
ly in the school. The District #85 school board does not app'^ar 
to have developed a strong organization and is seemingly lacking 
in independent direction. The chief school administrator in- 
formed the ©valuators that the "Board doesn't make policy inde- 
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pendently. It generally makes policy identified with the prin- 
cipal. 

On the positive side the chief school administrator has run 
a ''tight ship" in spite of the many conflicting situations that 
^ has confronted him. The school is fairly successful and can be 

proud of its many achievements. The students are happy and sat- 
isfied and many believe that they have an outstanding school. 
Most of the teachers are satisfied and they feel that they are 
working in a fairly good school. The support staff, maintenance, 
bus drivers, cooks, etc., all seem to be satisfied and pleased 
with the school. If it is assumed that the Chief School Adminis- 
trator has fairly unrestricted power he has used it in a manner 
that has established a good, comfortable and satisfactory cli- 
mate within the school. On the negative side, assuming that he 
has a great deal of power, the Chief School Administrator has 
used this power to strengthen his position with the non- Indian 
segment of his publics at the expense of his Indian clients, and 
this has resulted in the growth of the non- Indian influence in 
the White Shield School. 

Mainly, the Chief School Administrator can be faulted for 
not using his powers to promote the overall growth of the school. 

« 

He has not used his powers to unite the total community and used 
his leadership to promote harmony and cooperation. He has failed 
to keep the total community informed and has not listened to what 
the school patrons are saying, even though they are overcritical. 
Instead the Chief School Administrator has become isolated and 
defensive, blaming critics as inspired by "outside agitators". 
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He has not tiscd his leadership to develop a program of continu- 
ously assessin)^ the school's purposes and intents with the parti- 
cipation of all segments of the community that the school serves. 
He has not initiated a viable in-service training program for 
his staff and as a result, his teaching staff are mostly unfami- 
liar with new teaching strategies and methods. He has not used 
his almost uncontested powers to take advantage of resources 
%*hat might be used to introduce innovative and creative programs 
into the school. Rather he takes the position that he doesn't 
want to introduce innovative programs into the school for fear 
that it would polarize the Indian and non- Indians, both students 
and parents. 

The status of the person whom the Chief School Administra- 
tor refers to as his "assistant principal" is also confusing. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs regards him as an elementary super- 
visor. He was introduced to the evaluators as the elementary 
school principal of the White Shield School. Most likely the 
"elementary school principal" is an assistant to the chief school 
administrator in charge of the elementary school. 

Eighteen teachers interviewed reported there is no regular 
In-service training provided for them. None of the teachers as- 
sist each other to improve their teaching effectiveness. One 
teacher reported she invited another teacher into her classroom 
but the teacher's presence presented an interference to students. 
Apparently, the guest teacher was not included in the teaching 
scheme for that day but might have been brought in to observe 
the teaching strategy. There was no significant dialogue on 
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i.v part of teachers about self- improvement plans. Several tea- 
s icporttfd they were planning to attend a workshop (or they 
iiad rec^iuiy attended a workshop). None of these workshops 
lea It with Indian education, Indian culture, or "innovative** 
teacliing schemes which are presently in vogue in other schools. 
Appdi entry, there is no interaction of teachers with each other 
Con a frequent or regular basis) to help each other become bet- 
ter teachers. For example, none of the secondary teachers in- 
terviev'^^d ha^re team taught with another. Most teachers reported 
the)' do not team teach because they were either too busy or be- 
St "the school was too small." All teachers claimed to read 
professional journals. The teachers who were asked in what spe- 
cific areas they would like to improve, were unable to readily 
rvspoiHl. However, they then offered general vague responses ad- 
mi ttinp. tbev "could stand some improvementV . 

With respect to the school budget, the Chief School Adminis- 
tA-ator appeared to be more familiar with the district funds than 
he was vith the BIA budget. The reason for being unfamiliar 
with the BIA budget is apparently due to the involvement of the 
Agency at Fort Berthold and the Education Program Administrator. 
As a decision maker, the Chief School Administrator is surpris- 
ingly lacking in possessing relevant records for making inunedi- 
ate decisions. For example, the Chief School Administrator did 
not know about the actual expenditures in past years for the dis- 
trict or the BIA. He had no records indicating the numbers of 
students enrolled and numbers of those transferred or dropped 
out. The various title program proposals and budget for these 
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programs were scattered, some at the school and others at the 
agency. Information on school policies, including student 
rights, were not immediately available and the evaluators had 
to conduct a search. Records concerning the school personnel 
was not readily available and as a result the evaluation report 
contains little information with respect to the personnel. 

Figure 1 shows the general pattern of the BIA organization. 
The organization of the education component is never clear. The 
organization of plant management is almost chaotic. The point 
here is that the organization pattern is not general knowledge, 
and is not apparent at first glance to the general public. Some 
of the BIA administrators know the organization. Interaction 
occirs such as between the principal and the area education of- 
fice, but is more likely to be negative rather than positive in 
tone (Figure 1 dotted line). Figure 2 shows the organization 
of the McLean County school organization. 

Although the Chief School Administrator at the White Shield 
School is regarded as a District School superintendent, he is 
not entirely subject to control by the county superintendent of 
schools. The county school superintendent seems to have the au- 
thority to intervene or act much more directly with the Chief 
School Administrator and District School Board #85, but has not 
chosen to do so. The incumbent county school superintendent was 
involved in the original cooperative agreement. The county su- 
perintendent has a great deal of information but time constraints 
did not allow the evaluators to spend much time with her. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD 



The School District No. 85 school board consists of five 
members. At the time of the evaluation visit four of these mem- 
bers were non- Indian and one Indian. One of the non- Indian mem- 
bers was married to an Indian and was credited by both Indian 
and non- Indian as reflecting the Indian viewpoint. The Indian 
population is concentrated in two districts, Ziegler and Elbo- 
woods. Each district is entitled to one representative on the 
school board. Ninety five per cent of the Indians are now con- 
centrated in the Ziegler district which includes the White Shield 
School site, having moved because of housing developments. The 
Elbowoods district does not have many Indians who continue to re- 
side there and as a result a non- Indian is usually elected to 
represent this district. 

There has been discussion of several alternatives, including 
the one man-one vote rule, to more equitably get Indian represen- 
tation on the school board. One suggestion made is to increase 
the membership of the school board to seven members, with the 
Ziegler district, which is 95* Indian, getting two more seats on 
the board, thus having three seats that can possibly be filled 
by Indians. 

The ambiguous nature of the cooperative agreement between 
School District No. 85 and the Bureau of Indian Affairs apparently 
makes it difficult for the school board to chart a clear direc- 
tion in terms of policy making. It is dependent largely upon the 
guidance and control provided by the Chief School Administrator. 

In spite of these apparent ambiguities the school board ap- 
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pears to have given sound and effective direction to the school 
insofar as most non-Indians are concerned. Most of the Indian 
population does not trust the school board and feel that it has 
not taken into account the special needs of the Indian children 
who are often having a failing and unsatisfactory school exper- 



lence. 



The Vfhite Shield School board employs two people. One of 
the persons is the district clerk and the other is the district 
treasurer. 

The district clerk obtains vouchers from the principal at 
the White Shield School and maintains records of payments made 
to the staff. She writes out the checks and mails these checks 
or gives them to the employees of the White Shield School. She 
maintains records of the various title monies and how they are 
spent. She carries out instructions as to who should be paid un- 
der what funds. Mr. Bicknese, the principal, writes out the 
amount on a voucher which is given to the district clerk. She 
does not have all the relevant information for the various 
amounts that come into the school district. She leaves the col- 
lection of monies to the district treasurer. She does not know 
anything about the BIA budget. 

The district treasurer is an employee of the White Shield 
School board. He maintains records of all incoming money, checks 
and taxes for the operation of the White Shield School. This in- 
cludes al. federal monies, state monies and local district monies. 
He is aware of the actual amounts that are collected by each of 
these sources as well as knowledge as to the amounts being spent. 
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He was most helpful in obtaining all of this information for the 

fiscal management report. 

The superintendent of schools for McLean County was one of 

the persons present for the initial cooperative agreement when 

it was formed. She did not sign the original cooperative agree- 
ment. Later she was given authority from the superintendent of 
public instruction of the state to sign the cooperative agreement. 

While she has the authority to intervene in the White Shield 
School and school board activities, she apparently has not done 
so. Due to lack of time the evaluators were unable to ask her 
questions as to the various problems at White Shield and the his- 
tory of the school itself. 



CONTROL OF THE WHITE SHIELD SCHOOL 

It was frequently mentioned tp the evaluators that the issu^ 
that has caused the state of unrest regarding the future of the 
White Shield School is whether it should be placed under the con- 
trol of the Three Affiliated Tribes, an advisory Indian School 
Board or an organization established by the White Shield Indian 
community. Some of the so-called "outside agitators*' have advo- 
cated the taking over of the school by an Indian group following 
the experiences of other Indian communities who have successfully 
achieved this result, i.e. Rocky Boy, the Busby School on the 
Northern Cheyenne reservation, etc. Recommendations of the Indian 
control advocates such as the Coalition of Indian Controlled 
Schools and School Boards have created fears among the non- Indian 
patrons of the White Shield School that they will be excluded, or 
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even worse, be laced with enrolling their children in a school 
run by untried and suspected persons who only will make a farce 
out of the education business. 

The results of the interviews indicate that a majority of 
the Indian persons interviewed did not want to operate the school; 
they do not want to contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
assuming control over the school; and they do not ^^^ant to exclude 
the non- Indians from attending the school. All they are asking 
for is more meaningful involvement in the school and a recogni- 
tion that they are responsible and dignified people who can make 
judgments about the kind of education they want for their child- 



ren. 



Many of the interviewees recognized that something would be 
lost in addition to the resources coming from the state of North 
Dakota and District No. 85 if non- Indians were to be excluded * 
from attending the school. 



CONCLUSIONS 



1. There is much confusion regarding who runs the White Shield 
School. Even the Superintendent of the Fort Berthold Agency 
expressed uncertainty about who controls the school opera- 
tions and he hoped that the evaluation study will provide 
some insights into how the school should be effectively or- 
ganized and administered to serve its patrons. 

2. The cooperative agreement between the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and School District No. 85 is frought with ambiquities and 
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probably is the source of much of the misunderstandings with 
respect to school administration. 

3. The District No. 8S school board by itself cannot be viewed 
as a strong, independent body that gives judicious and in- 
telligent guidance to the school administration. It must 
depend upon the support and sanctions of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. It is controlled and directed by the Chief 
School Administrator of the White Shield School. From all 
indications the school board is content to enjoy the largesse 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and has been reluctant to 
raise any questions that might change its relationship with 
the BIA. As long as they feel that non-Indians are getting 
a good education, the board appears to be satisfied with 
maintaining the status quo. 

4. As the result of the vagueness with respect to who operates 
the school, the Chief School Administrator has emerged as 
the most powerful figure in the school administration. He 
operates a school which is fairly successful when seen from 
the non- Indian vantage point, but it is evident that he has 
not taken into serious account the special needs of the In- 
dian children. He is satisfied to maintain the status quo 
as long as his non- Indian constituents are satisfied and he 
strives to gain their continuing support, while not listen- 
ing to the complaints from most of his Indian patrons. Much 
of the difficulties encountered by the Chief School Adminis- 
trator is the result of simply not keeping in close touch 
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with the Indian population. It is ironic to observe a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs person who is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of serving his Indian constituents view them 
as **outsiders'* who are upsetting the happy state of equili- 
brium he has achieved with his non- Indian constituency. 

Curiously the Chief School Administrator's immediate superi- 
ors at the Fort Berthold Agency seem to be apathetic and 
frustrated in determining what kinds of interventions are 
necessary to assist in clarifying the confusing situation 
at the White Shield School. The major contribution made by 
the Agency Education Program Administrator was to keep call- 
ing attention to the "work of outside agitators" in creating 
a crisis for the White Shield School and predicting dire re- 
sults if the cooperative agre.ement was scrapped and the In- . 
dian people were allowed to operate the school. He never 
mentioned those concerns that a good administrator always 
has in mind relating to an on-going process of making needs 
assessments, re-examining and modifying educational goals 
and objectives, keeping the school's publics well informed 
and involved in the school program; constant assessment of 
the instructional program; and keeping on top of fiscal af- 
fairs. Most of the evaluators complained that the Education 
Program Administrator did not provide them with records they 
requested and they had to go elsewhere to obtain them. 

If serious heed is given to the statement by Dr. Howard 
Demeke at the introduction of this section of the report re- 
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garding the future role of education leaders, "roost obser- 
vers agree, however, that the typical principal of the pre- 
sent roust either change, or be eliminated or replaced", the 
Chief School Administrator at White Shield, and for that 
matter the Agency Education Program Administrator, are in 
need of making drastic changes in their philosophy, approach 
and tactics in educational administration. It may be that 
they have alienated an important segment of the school's con- 
stituency to such an extent that their good standing with 
this segment may no longer be retrievable, regardless of how 
much they do an about face in their concept and practice of 
educational administration. 

7. The aura of status quo that reflects the school administra- 
tion is indicated by the lack of in-service training pro- 
grams for teachers and staff that will acquaint them with 
new developments in educational programming and instruction. 

8. There was no evidence to indicate that the Indian clients of 
White Shield School were desirous of unilaterally taking 
over the school and then excluding the non-Indians. They ap- 
peared to be more interested in getting recognition and a 
meaningful role in determining the school policy and program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. There is a serious need to clarify the question of who is 
responsible for the White Shield School operations. Basic 
to answering this question is the need to re-examine and re- 
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negotiate the cooperative agreement. It is strongly recom- 
mended that in the re-negotiation of the cooperative ai',rcc" 
ment that careful attention be given to the role and respon- 
sibilities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the District 
No. 85 School Board. 

2. It is recommended that serious thought be given to eliminat- 
ing the BIA as a part of the educational administration and 
that it contract the school to a coalition group composed 

of the District No. 85 and the Indian Tribe or community. 
The mulitple layers of BIA administration, as ineffective as 
they appear to be, only results in furthering the school ad- 
ministration difficulties by contributing its own peculiar 
bureaucratic patterns of stultification. In the process the 
Civil Service employees may be eliminated and replaced by 
staff who owe a committment and loyalty to one employer. All 
indications point to the cagy game of politics engaged in by 
the school BIA employees to maintain a status quo much to the 
detriment of harmonious relationship that should exist be- 
tween the school and the larger community. 

3. It is recommended that after the cooperative agreement is ne- 
gotiated, or some other alternative action initiated with 
reference to school operations, that a series of in service 
training programs be initiated for the school board and the 
school staff, including administrators. 

4. It is recommended that every effort be made to prevent the 
school from becoming isolated as an all-Indian school only. 
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NJuch progress has already been made to create an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and good interaction and relationship 
among the students and staff within the school, much to the 
credit of the present school administrator, and further 
work needs to be done to extend this good relationship be- 
yond the school. 
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coopr.RATivn AnnrnMRNT 



INTROnnr TION 

More than a century of strained relationship between the 
American Indians and the United States distinguished by strong 
efforts to assimilate and integrate the American Indian into the 
general society was temporarily halted in 1934 by the passage of 
the Indian Reorganization Act. This legislation recognized the 
right of the American Indian to retain his culture, preserve his 
traditions and practise his religion, all of which had almost 
been destroyed by the policy of attempting to "civilize the In- 
dian". In addition, the legislation gave the Indian tribes, 
among other things, the right to organize themselves as govern- 
ments with an appropriate constitution and charters. 

Soon after World War II cries were heard from the United 
States Congress that the Indians Were being coddled and kept fron 
becoming free and responsible citizens of the country. In 1949, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, responding to Congressional pres- 
sure, began preparing a plan for the progressive severing of its 
relations with certain tribes in accordance with "an index of 
acculturation". 

It also began preparing plans to turn some of its responsi- 
bilities such as law and order and responsibilities for educating 
Indian children to the various states. The sentiment for termi- 
nation of the Indian tribes from Federal jurisdiction and the 
phasing out the Bureau of Indian Affairs was embodied in an ac- 
tion by Congress known as House Concurrent Resolution 108 (83rd 
Congress, 1st session). The resolution declared that "it is de- 
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clared to be the sense of Congress that, at the earliest possi- 
ble time, all Indian Tribes and the individual members therof 
be freed from federal supervision and control 

During the early 1950 's, the Bureau of Indian Affairs began 
the process of getting out of the business of educating Indian 
children. Many BIA boarding schools were closed. Indian chil- 
dren began transferring to public schools, and often the BIA 
school they had attended became public schools. As late as 1969, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs w8S still maintaining that its po- 
licy was to transfer its schools to public schools as rapidly as 
possible. The head of the NTTRC evaluation team was conducting a 
research into control of schools in 1968 (written up in "Who 
Should Control Indian Education", McKinley, et al, 1969) and he 
found that the Aberdeen Area was the jurisdiction which most 
strongly resisted the idea of changing the policy of turning all 
BIA schools to the state jurisdiction. Area personnel could see 
no alternatives such as turning the schools to Indian control. 

The cooperative agreement involving the White Shield BIA 
school and the School District #85 is the product of the early 
termination efforts of the Bureau in ridding itself of the re- 
sponsibility for educating Indian children. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the state education depart- 
ment of North Dakota met sometime in 1954. The minutes of that 
particular meeting can be examined in Appendix B. The BIA 
through the Aberdeen Area Director expressed the opinion for a 
cooperative agreement with the words, "...the Indian Service was 
willing to lean over backwards to be of assistance in any way 
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possible to a progrnm of education which would be valuable to 
all of the students in the area...". 



19S4 AGRHEMrM 

As a result of "Cooperative School Agreement" (Appendix C) 
was formed November 4, 1954 and probably signed by all parties 
to the ai,reement prior to January 1, 1955. The following are 
brief coir.ments concerning the provisions: 

1. The BIA Agency office and the district were to operate 
the school. 

2. The Agency and the district were to meet in August of 
each year to plan operations for the ensuing year. 
Minutes of these meetings do not exist. 

3. The BIA was to make maximum efforts. The district 
was to "make the minimum tax levy to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of the state aid and... all sources"... 

4. "No distinction shall be made between Indians and non- 
Indians in provisions for schooling..." etc. 

5. "No distinction shall be made between employees. .. in 
assignments..." to guard against discrimination. 

^' K^L^^^''^^ ^2"^ the district agree to insure the well 
being and safety of the children but claim no respon- 

5ay ihich%aw^^^ provided by law. Neither 

7. No changes are to be made except by agreement. 

8. The contract cannot be transferred, otherwise the 
government terminates. 

9. Members of the federal government cannot take any 

S?!!^^'^^ ^''^^P^ governments 
general benefit". 



10. 



Ihl mw? Director and the State Superintendent have 
the ultimate authority. 
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The above agreement apparently was not understood by the 
state of North Dakota as expressed in a letter (Appendix C) from 
the principal to the Fort Berthold Agency superintendent with 
other documents (Appendix D) . These events took place more than 
a year after the initial agreement for the Eastern segment school 
which existed prior to the present White Shield School. 



INTERIM YEARS 

Various changes in the above agreements were made. The br- 
sic agreements remained the same over the years (Appendix E) . 
The main addition appears to be the mention of the "community 
school board", and that the Eastern Segment School became Public 
School Number 85. The Indian Advisory school board may or may 
not have been officially recognized. The Indian Advisory School 
Board existed for a period of time with its own budget for oper- 
ations and employees until it was terminated by a referendum. 
The facts of this case were very vague. There was little time 
to check the facts. The BIA supported this board as long as the 
community supported it. The federal employees, it is reported, 
had little trust and convinced the community that it was not f or • 
their interest. 



1974 AGREEMENT 

The fiscal year 1974 agreement (Appendix F) was entered in- 
to on November 13, 1973 and had the final signature on November 
23rd, 1973. The following are some provisions: 
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1. The Agency, the School Board and the District agree 
that the district monies are considered tuition. 

2. The Agency, the School Board and the District and 
the principal are to meet September 1, 1974 to deter< 
mine operations. Language seems vague. 

3. Periodic meetings among the Agency, the School Board 
and the District are provided. No meetings seem to 
have taken place however. 

4. The BIA agreed to expand its financial committment. 
The School Board is obligated to make whatever 
contracts it can. The District agreed to pay 
$247,215 to pay 14 teachers and school operations 
that are additional costs to the Agency. The BIA 
agreed to supplement the district school lunch 
program, should the services be in danger of de- 
creasing. 

5. No distinction among employees is agreed to. 

6. No distinction among Indians and non- Indians in all 
school services. 

7. Ordinary safety precautions are provided, but no 
liability assumed other than that provided by law. 

8. The agreement is for July 1974 through June 1975. 

9. Any new cooperative agreement must be signed prior 
to January 15, proceeding the school year it is to 
be effective. 

10. No additional benefits from contracts are allowed 
the federal employees unless it benefits the gov- 
ernment in general. 

11. Agency and Area Directors must approve the agree- 
ment as does the county Superintendent. 

12. The agreement has some legality in that the North 
Dakota law (Appendix G) allows tuition payments 
through a tax levy. The BIA cites the Interior 
Department appropriations Act 88th Congress, but 
was not made available to the evaluators. 

13. School District #85 can use buildings as if the 
district leased them. 
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OBSERVATIONS REGARDING THE AGREEMENTS 



The following are some opinions and observations of the eval- 
uation team: 

1. The Bureau of Indian Affairs appeared anxious to fund 
a program that would spread cultural assimilation of 
its Indian charges in the initial agreement. 

2. The BIA maximized its effort and allowed the district 
minimal tax levies. 

3. The District through its School Board maintained a 
great deal of authority while the BIA allowed its In- 
dian Advisory Board to wither. 

4. The Indian children and the white children were not 
recognized as being from different cultures with dif- 
ferent patterns of learning and with other differen- 
tial needs. 

5. No mention is made to recognize the numbers of Indian 
and non- Indian populations of the community in hiring 
practices. The School Board at the present time re- 
flects only one Indian on the School Board. 

6. After making inquiries, it appears that the BIA Soli- 
citor has not reviewed any of the cooperative a£ree- 
ments in the BIA Aberdeen area. ^ 

7. The Agency and Area Offices of the BIA have signed 

these cooperative agreements without reviewing the 

5*%,?"*^^^^ other committments by the North Dakota 
State Education Department, County and District. 

8. Accounts of meetings to review any of the provisions 
between the County Superintendent and the BIA Area 
Director do not exist. 

9. Details for fiscal funding and actual committment 
;Jf"^»jA federal, and local do not exist for 
the BIA. All is in blind faith. 

Itf decision making with reference to the White 
Shield cooperative as well as with other cooperative 
schools (Appendix H) have not been thoroughly scru- 
tinized and seems vague. 
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ADDITIONAL HISTORICAL FACTS 



On or about 1944, the United States Army Corps of Engineers 
began looking at the many rivers untouched by dams and hydro- 
electric plants along the Missouri River. They discovered that 
it was possible to build a dam where, at that time, the Fort 
Berthold reservation was located. At about the same time the 
Department of the Interior got ideas on developing the Missouri 
River as well. Thus two plans were advanced. The Sloan plan 
and the Pick plan. One sought to build a massive earth dam, the 
other looked at a series of smaller dams on the tributaries of 
the Missouri. Both the Army Corp of Engineers and the Department 
of the Interior combined their efforts under the Pick-Sloan plan 
and bega'n acquiring millions of acres of Indian lands for their 
undertaking. 

The Three Affiliated Tribes, Mandan, Gros Ventre and Arick- 
ara attempted to block these efforts - with little luck. In tes- 
timony, on April 30, 1949, Mr. Jefferson Smith testified that in 
July, 1947, the American Indians at Fort Berthold rejected 
$5,105,625.00 which the War Department Civil appropriations Act 
Public Law 296 authorized. However, it was reported in the Se> 
nate chambers that the Indians had agreed. In another testimony 
by Carl Whitman Jr., Chairman of the council of the Three Affili- 
ated Tribes, proposed that the United states make settlement of 
less than $15,000,000.00 even though it meant that, to the tribe, 
taking 2/3 of the value of the land and a great deal of loss of 
annual use and income that would derive therefrom. In this same 
testimony he asked for three-million dollars for land readjust- 
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ment and second to give a block of the electric power generated 
by the dam for use by the tribes. Another person on the same 
day by the name of Martin Cross, essentially reinterated what 
the other two had recommended and brought to the attention of 
the Senate. 

Of some historical note is the fact that the Three Affili- 
ated Tribes gave Lewis and Clark protection against the Sioux. 
Further, they provided Custer scouts against the Sioux as well. 
The history of the Three Affiliated Tribes revealed that. they 
had ''Cen on the side of the government through the earlier crises 
of the United States history. 

As mentioned before, the Garrison Dam came about through the 
Pick-Sloan plan. Some of the results are as follows; The best 
bottom lands vtere taken from the Three Affiliated Tribes, amount- 
ing to 155,000 acres. Second, the tribes had to cede all water' 
and shore line rights to the United States Army Corp of Engineers. 
A third consequence was the reservation was divided into four 
parts because of the rising water. The parts became inaccessible 
to one another and traditional patterns of tribal settlement were 
disturbed so that often people of particular kinship and clan had 
to be separated. 

The division also resulted in resettlement of people without 
regard to their previously existing reservation communities. 
Fourth, the Fort Berthold rising flood waters from the Garrison 
Dam resulted in breaking of the treaties that had been signed. 
Fifth, the people of the Three Affiliated Tribes were not given 
a fair price for their land. A sixth result was that the tribes 
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were forced to sign a contract without ratification by Congress, 
and one of the terms being that they could have access to cer- 
tain timbers up until 1950, but the contract was not ratified by 
Congress in time for them to utilize the timber resources. 

Of note are the two main treaties that were broken. The 
Fort Laramie Treaty of September, 1951, with the United States 
between the Arickara, Gros Ventre and Mandan. They were given 
thirteen million acres, but the flood waters from the Garrison 
Dam left them almost 600,000 acres. Another treaty was signed 
July 13, 1787, the Northwest Ordinance, Section 3 having to do 
with the Three Affiliated Tribes and the land which they held. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The cooperative agreement of 1974 is a vague, contra- - 
dictory document that no doubt is responsible for an 
air of uncertainty and confusion that permeates through 
the iVhite Shield School and the community it serves. 

It is subject to many interpretations and misunder- 
standings. Records pertaining to the document are 
difficult to obtain. 

2. The agreement obviously was not drawn up by a lawyer. 
The evaluation team was informed that the agreement 
of 1974 at least has not been reviewed by the Area 
Solicitor. 

3. The agreement says nothing about the school's intents 
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and purposes and is silent with reference to how the 
schools various clients are to be involved. 

4. The agreement is an outmoded instrument paving the 
way to eventually turn the school over to the School 
District No. 85, pursuant to the termination policies 
of the 1950*s. It does not recognize the new direc- 
tions that have been evolving in Indian education and 
which have been given support by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Congress of the United States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. It is strongly recommended that the cooperative agree- 
ment be renegotiated with full participation of all 
segments of the White Shield community and School 
District No. 85. 

2. In the renegotiation of the agreement, legal assistance 
should be sought so the interest of all parties are 
protected. 
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PERSONNEL PRACTICES, PROCEDURES AND POLICIES 



INTRODUCTION 

A competent staff interacting responsibly with students 
and peers are essential for a good school. All persons who 
work in the school environment must be members of a cooperating 
team of capable individuals devoted to common principles in or- 
der to achieve the objectives of the school, a good personnel 
system is essential for good school management. 

The purpose of this component was to determine the status 
of personnel policies and procedures and to evaluate the findings 
from the standpoint of commonly accepted and recognized standards 
of personnel administration and recommend ways to improve the 
personnel program. 

OBSl-RVATIONS 

There are 48 staff members at the White Shield School as 
shown on Table 1. Thirty three of the total staff are identified 
as teachers, eleven of whom are Indians as shown on Table 2. 

It was reported that all teachers have a teaching certifi- 
cate from the North Dakota Department of Public Instruction. 

STAFFING ADEQUACY 

The White Shield staff seem to represent diversity of pre- 
paration which characterizes a well-rounded staff. According to 
the 1973-74 Accreditation Report, there were eleven full time 
teachers, and twenty five part-time employees. Eleven hold a 
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Bachelors degree, twenty have a Masters degree, and three have 
special credentials. The Chief School Administrator feels that 
he has normal sized staff for the school. 

FHRSONNEL POLICY 

School policies affecting personnel are formulated by the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, the Central Office of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Aberdeen Area Office, BIA, for the Fed- 
eral employees. District policies cover the employees who are 
employed by the school board. 

Possibly due to the two kinds of personnel at the school, 
one group of Federal employees and the other district employees,* 
there was no overall personnel policy applicable to both groups. 
Section 5 of the cooperative agreement states that no distinction 
shall be made between employees of the District, employees of the 
school board, and employees of the agency (BIA) in the assign- 
ments to duties, rental for quarters, subsistence, and salary or 
other matters pertaining to employment in the White Shield School. 
This statement appears to be unrealistic. It is granted that no 
distinctions can be made in assignment, charges for quarters, and 
charges for meals, and other mundane matters, but whoever wrote 
this statement probably hasn»t tried to fire or transfer a Feder- 
al employee. There is a difference between employing district 
staff who are ostensibly hired on a yearly basis and BIA employees 
who are subject to the Civil Service personnel regulations. 

In absence of a "personnel policy manual", there does exist 
personnel practices and policies that cover all employees which 
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are contained in announcements, memorandums, etc. 

Two years ago the Bureau of Indian Affairs eliminated the 
pefionncl rating form which appraised the employees in terms of 
rankings from high superior to unsatisfactory. Performance rat- 
ings consists now of either a satisfactory or an unsatisfactory 
rat in^ Kacl- tti'cher has a copy of his or her rating in letter 
form in his or her personnel files. Apparently, the District 
teachers do not have such an evaluation policy. 

Although these ratings are "scanty", the Chief School Admin- 
istrator stated that he knows "what is happening in the class- 
room and could give a fairly accurate analysis of each teacher's 
performance". 

There is no systematic formalized mechanisms of appraising 
teacher effectiveness accessible to either principal or faculty. 
The Chief School Administrator stated, however, that he devised 
"a home made" classroom observation form which he utilires peri- 
odically. Most teachers stated that he observed their classrooms 
at least once yearly. 

The Chief School Administrator described the recruitment and 
selection process as being a systematic process. He utilizes the 
Teacher Placement Bureau of the state institutions. He informed 
the evaluators that he involved tne school board in making the 
final selection. 

Personnel records are filed following standard personnel 
practice and appears to be satisfactorily maintained. 

The Chief School Administrator meets with the staff in in- 
dividual conferences, handling each situation on an individual 
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basis. He stated that he had control over the staff and there 
was no personnel problems. 



CONCLUSIONS 



1. Although the two classes of employees with their own unique 
status exists in the school, it appears that the Chief 
School Administrator does not have any major personnel 
management problems. He should, however, develop some sys- 
tematic means of appraising teacher effectiveness. This ap- 
praisal mechanism needs to be integrated into a well-defined 
and established instructional program. Educators must ere- 
ate a more objective means of defining "teacher effectiveness' 
than presently exists at most schools. Educators are wont 
to utilize subjective means of evaluating instructional ef- 
fectiveness. This practise is- not unique to White Shield ' 
School. 

2. Time constraints prevented a close analysis of teacher re- 
cruitment, qualifications, origin of teachers, where teachers 
received their training and a systematic assessment of 
teacher attitudes toward the school, students, and parents. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

No recommendations are made regarding personnel management 
practices because insufficient data was gathered by the evalua- 
tors to make a proper study and evaluation. 
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STAFF - WHITE SHIELD SCHCX)L 



1973 - 74 

Jilj\ iJTTiLi ^ V. .' v' w ./ 

r* n » ^ iP ji. -tm/^ m mim m i 

Bicknose, Conrad W. Principal * Baker, Corise ClerJ:, ^2e- 

* Charging, cleo Tchr., Kindergarten * Incognito, Elaine 2nd. Tchr. • 

^ Eaqlc, Veronica T. Head Cook * Jaeger, Rosalee 1st. Tchr . Ai' 

' • '^'-s Drivt'r, Janitor * Wallace, Connio 3rd. ic r . • 

Gores, Sylvester - Guidance, Part Time * White Bear, Celeste— Tchr. , /dde, Ct 

Gullakson, Arlcfno — — — — — q^^j^ 

Hempler, Donald Shop, Dr. Ed. 

* Hosie, Ambtose Bus Driver, Janitor 

Jo!inson, Vernon A. - El. Teacher Supervisor District Title I 
^ Kolden, Evelyn K. Gen. Clerk ' " 

* Malnouria, Lena Tchr,, Elem. , 2 • Breuer, Margaret K.-Tchr. Elcm. 3.£k 

Pease, Oliver — Guidance Counselor Christiansen, Ruth >inn-Tchr. ^1-- b 

Price, Pauline Cook Hill, Beulah Tchr. Aide, 5th, S 

Schmidt, Cecil J. Tchr., M.S., Science Karlson, Dorothy -Tchr. i^iie, 

Si^tt-r, v^ack P. Tchr., H.S., Comm 

Voigt, Marie Rose Tchr., Elem., 8th 

* White Calfe, Greta Tchr., Elem., 1st 

Title IV 

^s trict Employees Larson, Ronald Elem. Basic Skills, 

7 & S 

Anderson, Ruth Tchr., Elem., 4th 

* Bakor, Ktr^^rson SS, BE Coach, PE 

CnrUri^nson, Gaiv Tchr, Music 

rincG, Alfred Bus Driver School Lunch Employees 

Hj.11, Royce Bus Driver " 

Hoff, Jcannette Tchr., Elem., 5th ♦ Fox, Agnes r>^o< 

Hodges, Claire Home Ec, PE, Girls BB Pfliger, LaVerne Ccck 

Johnson, Alda Librarian 

Kaul, Som Tchr., H.S. English 

Kergman, Anthony — — — — Bus Driver 

Kolden, Ervin — — — — —Bus Driver 

* Marsette, Matthew ~ Janitor 

Nelson, Randy Football, SS 

Patrick, Marvel Tchr., Elem., 6th 

Ruud, Curtis Tchr., H.S., Math 

Runstad, Lois — — Clerk 

Ward, Susan Tchr., Elem., 3rd 

Yahnke, Gerald Tchr., Elem., 7th 

* Indians 

TABLE i 
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FINANCIAL RHPORT 



A cursory ey ^minat ion into the budgets of the BIA and School 
Pi^t^-irt «ss rle'^rlv indicate the need of an immediate thorough 
audit. The foil owing report indicates areas where a misuse of 
func^^* i9> probable and suggests where possible use of the budgeted 
monies should be spent or better dispersed. Time constraints 
prevented a thorough study of the complicated financial arrange- 
ments for the school. District employees, and probably the school 
hoHjd, were unfamiliar with the intricate financial management of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. For example, the plant management 
which provides the school maintenance and upkeep is entirely inde- 
pendent of the- school administrator. In addition to the time con- 

t 

^tr Irts, financial records were scattered all over the place, , 
the district office, the BIA agency at New Town and, at the Aber- 
deen Area Office. 

TITLE I FUNDS 

The Fort Berthold Agency at New Town, North Dakota, cited 
the White Shield School #85 in 1972 with failure to return $3,000 
of unused Title I monies to the Area Office (Table 1). In fis- 
cal year 1972, the School District operated with a surplus of 
fund: totalin; $35,292.82 (Appendix I), District and BIA Title I 
funds are confusing (Appendix J). 

An official on-site monitoring visit dated January 23, 1974 
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(Table 2) by the U.S. Department of Interior's nducational Of- 
fice indicated that Title I funds were improperly used to pay for 
travel and expenses of BIA personnel to attend two Title I work- 
shops in Aberdeen, South Dakota. The findings furthermore indi- 
cated that funds were being used to increase the salary of the 
Title I Clerk, to increase the District Treasury and to pay for 
substitute aides. 



BIA Agency Level Operati ng Budget (Table 3, Appendix K) 
Travel Expense 

In fiscal year 1972, a total of $2,906.37 was spent on tra- 
vel expense. The only amount in the budget was $137.00 under 
Summer Employees 1504. An amount of $1,257.99 was spent for Lo- 
cal Administration 1234 and $1,511.88 for elementary 1344. Tra- 
vel expense over the budgeted amount was $2,729.37. 
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Table 1 
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APR 21 1972 



Table 1 
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School Fort Berthold Uhitp ^Ma]^ 

Our records show Title I project H.0. # 74S7 funded fn total 

^0** S40.004.0Q having a realized savings of 

• $3.000.00 for turnback to Title I Section* of the Office 
of Education Programs. 



These funds are to be reallocated to Area Office for operation of 
Fiscal Year 1973 programs. 

The above figure are 
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Incorrect 
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United States Department of the Interior 

BUREAU OK INDIAN AFFAIRS 

ABKHl>i:K\ AHKA OKIU K 
8i0 SOUTH MAIN 
ABERDKKX. SOUTH DAKOTA 57401 



Education 
Title I 

JAN 1 6 19/4 

Memorandum 

To: Superintendent, Fort Berthold Agency 

Attention: Education Program Administrator and 
Principal, White Shield School 

^ From: Office of Educational Services 

Subject: Official on-site nwnitoring visit of the FY-74 Title I 
project at White Shield School by the Area Federal 
Programs Office. 

The Area Federal Programs Office conducted an official on-site 
, monitoring visit of the White Shield School Title I project on 
' January 15, 1974. 

The purpose of the monitoring visit was to determine if > 
program is in compliance with Title I regulations anu .i. *»s. 
and is operating in accordance with the approved p' ^jCc . 

Results of the monitoring visit indicated that the project was not 
In compliance with Title I guidelines and was not operating in 
accordance with the approved project. Title I services were sup- 
planting rather than supplementing the regular program effort. 

The following findings indicate the problem areas: 

1. Title I aides are being used for general program support. 

2. Title I Basic Skills Teachers are not providing additional 
Instruction in math to the target students. 

3. Target children are not Involved in the degree specified In 
the approved project. 
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4. Grouping, c1as$*$1ze, and pupil/teacher ratio does not corres- 
pond to the approved project. 

• 5. Scheduling of activities does not appear appropriate. 

As a result of the findings Indicated above, the lEA Is requested 
to submit to the Area Federal Programs Office by February 11, 1974, 
a total revision of Component A and B to bring actual project oper- 
ation Into compliance with Title I regulations and guidelines. 

Other findings requiring liranedlate amendsient reqi^st procedures are 
as follows: 

1. A total project analysis of savings to date must be made and an 
amendment request submitted to reprogram savings by February 15i 
1974. 

2. An amendment request Is needed to pay substitute aides while 
Title I aides are attending school under the Future Indian 
Teachers Program. 

3. Salary for the Title I Clerk was approved for $3,000.00. The 
LEA cannot pay the clerk any more than the approved amount with 
Title I funds unless an amendment request is submitted requesting 
to Increase the clerk's salary which must be approved by Central 
Office. 

The Amendment must Include Justification for Increasing the 
clerk's salary and the amount' requested. 

A review of the financial books Indicated that Title I funds were 
1t>^roperly used to pay for the travel and expenses of B.I. A. per- 
sonnel* to attend two Title I workshops in Aberde«), South Dakota. 

Title I funds cannot be used to pay for such services for regular 
Bureau personnel unless specifically approved In the Title I pro- 
ject. 

Records show that a $62.00 payment was made on October 29, 1973 and 
two payments were made in December amounting td $194.33. Records 
show that the payments were made to B.I. A. personnel for travel to 
the Area Title I workshops. This discrepancy has been brought to 
the attention of the Area Contracting Officer for his determination 
and follow-up. 
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The monitoring team wishes to thank the LEA for their hospitality 
and cooperation during the monitoring visit. 

If thf?rc ^^e any questions regarding this memorandum, please con- 
tact the Area Federal Programs Office. 



Attachments 
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OK-SIT£ >miTORI!;<: CHtCKtlST 
TITLE l-ESEA 

■ 

BUREAU OF INDIA?; AFFAIRS 



Nane of t£A (or School) 

Agency 

Area 

Project Work Order Kiniber(s) 
Title of Project 
Date of Visit 



(LLiYfi S'/fffn ^^^^^ 



/✓-/>.- 



Karnes of the tl^nbers of the Honitoring Teas; ^ 

2^ 



9. 



4. 



Title 



TitU 
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1. FINPINCS RKOUIRTNC NO AaiOS; 

(jfifir'euvj prCjSA'^' tv«s not effreiiuc \ n 

ft «VtovT » 4. 

• ' ' n ,. . -r<t-t{ T- «o Tii«vr 




Chairman 



Signature of LEA represencative 
M having been oresentcd problcns 
or findings. 



^_ r</ 



3. 

Dace 
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II, nyPlKCS RtQUIRIXC IMMEDIATE ACTION ; ^ 




a 



I . ^ 



Uv.^'i.^L. Signature of L£A reprcsencacive 

- Oo^,. Iv^^ t:^- vs^^J:- ^^^.^.^ " 5fi«« presented preblens 



Date 
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gnacurc of MonXjroring Chairran 



SifJnaturc of LEA rcorcsentacivv 
•0 having been presented probl«::ss 
or findings. 
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BIA AGENCY OPERATING BimCFT (continued) 

In fiscal year 1973 the amount of $900.00 was in the budget 
for travel expense 1254 Indian Advisory Boards. Of this amount 
only $429.60 was spent. Ah amount of $200.00 was in the budget 
under Professional Guidance and Counseling with no expenditure 
yet, an amount of $798.58 was spent on travel. Also an amount 
of $1,228.92 for of f -reservation student travel 1830 and $451.22 
for equipment 1883 was spent with no monies set aside in the bud- 
get. The following indicated the amounts spent: 

Local Administration 1234 $340.00 

Instruction 1344 506.26 

Supporting Services 1424 798.58 

Food Services 1704 158.67 

$1,803.51 

In fiscal year 1974 (as of April 30, 1974) a total of 
$1,678.62 was spent on unbudgeted travel, $557.42 under Secondary 
Academic 1344 and $1,101.20 under Secondary Vocational Practical 
Arts. 

Library 

An inquiry into library funds should be established to de- 
termine how Title II funds are being used because the only amount 
budgeted for library use was $299.00 in 1973. 

Guidance and Counseling 

Above it was mentioned the $798.58 was spent on unbudgeted 
travel and only $200.00 on professional services. In 1974 the 
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budget allotted $1,418.16 for professional services but as of 
April 30 nothing had been spent. 

Special Educaticn 

In 1973 an amount under "furnishings'* was spent; howe/er, 
no amount had been budgeted for special education. Since this 
was the only amount spent in the three year review of the budget, 
an investiga^ . cr- might be necessary to find out what constitutes 
"furnishings" and how Title VI monies are being used. 

Kindergarten 

During fiscal year 1973, $1,000.00 was budgeted for supplies 
and material in kindergarten. Yet nothinj was spent. As of Ap- 
ril 30, 1974, the amount of $8,326.00 was budgeted for kindergar- 
ten aides, yet only $469.44 had been used. Also there was a cre- 
dit of $4,200.00 under section 1323 f' r kindergarten. 

Secondary Education 

An amount of $982 80 was spent on 1349 "other expenses" as 
of April 30, 1974 with no budgeted money. This deserves investi- 
gation. 

Plant Management 

The budget does not indicated the amount budgeted and spent 
on salaries, etc. needed to maintain Plant Management (Appendix 
L). 

Budget Versus Expenditures 

It is questionable fact to note that the BIA operates in a 
deficit while the School District operates with a surplus (Table 
3 and 4) . 
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Tabic 4 

McLFAN COUNTY DISTRICT #85 
White Shield 



Years FY 72 FY 73 FY 74 FY 75 

1971— 72 1972 - 73 1973 - 74 1975 - 76 



ochocl Board $264,250.00 $272,720.00 $247,215.00 

C&tained through 

district troaaurcr 

includes surpluses $209,270.81 $237,479.95 
and debits from 
previous year 

Actual expenditures 
reported by the 

district treasurer $174,720.98 $177,020.93 
Surpluses and 

Debits •►$ 35,292.82 +$ 63,779.08 

SOURCES 

Local Tax District 42,126.79 32,696.16 
Property Tax Levy 

Insurance claims, 
Indian School Board 

BIA Summer Program 13,102.86 

McLean County 21,078.87 23,734.39 

Special Education 1,069.70 
MD - State Tuition 

Appointment 6,904.60 8,978.35 
Per pupil and 

Transport 34,603.65 38,920.84 
Personal Property 

replacement 8,230.24 8,214.32 

U.S. School Lunch 4,236.27 

Flood control 3C8.78 

Public Law 874 27,734.00 43, 19.00 

Public Law 89-10 28,182.95 22,268.67 

Wet Lands 66.54 900.00 (incl. Flood Control) 



Secondary Dormitory 

In 1974 a questionable expenditure of $14.81 was entered for 
high school dorm expense. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT #8S SCHOOL BOARD mnav.T 

Cash on Hand in General Fund (Appendix I) 

The school district has been operating with a balance for- 
ward as follows: 

6/^0/71 $28,794.05 
6/30/72 $34,549.83 
6/30/73 $60,459.02 

An inquiry into the non-use of funds should be investigated. 
Health Services 

f 

The athletic physicals were budgeted for $100.00 in fiscal ' 
1972 and 1973 and $300.00 in fiscal 1974. Are there any Indian 
students profiting by these physicals? Is there a registered 
nurse at the school in case of accidents or injuries? 

The budget has always assumed that federal monies such as 
Title I, IV, and others may revert to the district general funds. 
The North Dakota state federal program officers and the U.S. Re- 
tional Office of Education may help clarify these issues. 

Per Pupil Cost Comparisons 

The per pupil costs varied depending on the agency being 
asked. Tables 5, 6, and 7 shows the comparisons. The evaluator 
used various sources to arrive at the figures in Table 5. Table 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 1973-1974 





Indian 


Mon Indian 


Total 




Elanentary 


121 


72 


193 




High School 


50 


44 


94 




Total 


171 


116 


287 






PER 


PUPIL COSTS 










1971-1972 


1972-1973 


1973-1974 


School District Expenditure 




$174,720.98 


$177,020.93 


$264,005.80^ 


riScxmatect rer rupii Loses 




508. 78* 


6 16 , 80 * 


919.88* 


BIA Agency Education Costs 




232,995.00 


263,252.00 


242,947.00^ 


Plant Managetnenf: 




73,783.00 


67,993.00 


75,ioo.on2 


Title BIA monies 




40,004.00 


34,993.00 


57,049.O02 


Estimated BIA Per Pupil Costs 




1,208.30^ 


1,276.09^ 


1,306.95^ 


Total ^ 




$521,502.98 


$543,258.93 


$639,101,802 


TOTAL PER PUPIL COSTS 




1,817.08^ 


1,892.89^ 


2,226.84^ 



Jrigured on 1973-1974 enrollment (287 pupils) 
^Estimated Budget 
^Estimated per pupil costs 



Table 5 



5 is based on total White Shield School monies and enrollment of 
287 pupils. Both hard and yearly monies are reflected in the dis- 
trict estimates (Table 6). 

May 22, 1974 BIA Agency, New Town, North Dakota 

DROP OUT RATE ON THE FORT BERTHOLD RESERVATI(»I, NEW TOWN, ND 85763 
The drop-out rate for the schools at Port Berthold Is minteal and some tliaes 
the figures do not show the true picture due to the fact that when a student 
leaves a school he or she is counseled and sent to a b ardlng school at 
Wahpeton, Pierre or elsewhere. (By Henry Balliet) 

In 1372-73, the County Superintendent figures the per pupil 
costs as $884.04. This contrasts with the evaluators figures for 
1972-73 as $616.80, which does not include title monies. It is 
thus assumed the title monies are included in the county figures. 
Actual enrollment figures were not provided and it is therefore 
difficult to determine per pupil costs accurately. 

The Indian students are often shifted from one list to anoth- 
er list without a thorough explanation (Appendix M § N) as being 
either the districts responsibility or the BIA responsibility. 
The reasons for hifts must be explained. 

In 1973-74, the above allegations prove true. Appendix N 
shows the district student responsibility as being 175 and Appen- 
dix M as being 189. Using Appendix N figures and estimated bud- 
gets for that year (Appendix 0), the per pupil costs equals 
$1,508.60 without title monies. Appendix N shows the district 
as being responsibile for 189 which give the per pupil figure as 
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BUDGETS for mua Shield School for FY 71,73, and 74 



Per pupil cost $1204.00 Total budget $221,586. FY 71 

Per pupil cost $1144.00 Total budget $209,494. iYj3 

Per pupil cost $1294.00 Total budget $221,586; FY~74 

*' - ' I'll I. ■ ■ ■- — .. ir -n r-r .... i. • 



Table 6 



COMPARISON CHART 

Submitted by 
County Superintendent 



McLean County Per Pupil Costs 1972-1973* 



BurrE #62 




WHITE SHIELD #85 




RIVERDALE m 


Elem Ave. $ 757.31 


+$156.66 


$913.97 


+$348.90 


$ 565.07 


H.S. Aver. $1,251.50 


- 421.78 


829.72 


- 232.41 


$1,062.13 


Total Aver. 931.35 


- 47.31 


884.04 


" 179.70 


$ 704.34 



*Dlstrict figures + and - refer to WlUte Shield differences 



Table 7 
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ERIC 



being $1,396.86. The figure $264,005.80 comes from a district 
estimated budget (Appendix 0). 

When Butte #62 and Riverdale n9 are used as comparable 
schools in 1972-73, the per pupil cost of White Shield #85 is lo- 
wer. It is not known whether #62 and #89 receive title and/or 
other funds fr; Indian students (Table 7). 

ACTUAL COM MITTMENT OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

It is painfully clear that the BIA has made an extremely 
strong committment in terms of monies, human resources, land and 
physical plant facilities. The following table indicates an ex- 
tremely conservative estimate of both land and facilities using 
comparable lands and facilities from the 1960»s. The first fig- 
ures arrived at by area plant management in Aberdeen for the 
school building amounted to $700, ODO for replacement cost today;', 
however, after persuasion, th- present estimate was arrived at 
(Table 8). 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs also maintains and operates the 
facilities including other improvements of the land in the village/ 
town of White Shield. Road maintenance and other such exptnses 
and costs are not available. 

It appears as though, the BIA supports the local non- Indians 
more than it does the Indian populace. The Indian populace could 
be helped to obtain more land and money for development since Lake 
Sakakawea is extremely close. By not helping the Indiar. people, 
the noil- Indian peoples are being given all types of tax favours . 

r 
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whether direct or indirect by maintaining the present cooperative 
agreement . 

WIIITR SHIELD STAFF 

For the total amount of money flowing into the school, the 
staff appears inadequate. There are 48 staff members. 

Table 9 shows the staff according to source of pay more 
clearly. The district pays the salaries of one Indian coach and 
a janitor. The BIA employs 8 Indians. BIA Title I uses all In- 
dians while the district Title I employs one. 

OBSERVATIONS AND OPINIONS 

The following are some observations and opinions of the 
evaluators. 

1. The cooperative agreements must be examined very closely 
as they relate to the fiscal and other financial arrange- 
ments. 

2. Title and other federal funds must be clarified to the 
school board, the district clerk and the district trea- 
surer so that misuse of funds by the principals and 
other employees of district #85 does not take place. 

At the present time the district treasurer receives the 
lump sum of federal money and allows the school board 
and particularly the principal to determine what and 
how the monies are spent. 
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The federal monies are to be used to alleviate and/or 
make a difference in achievement and/or other factors 
as they relate to the disadvantaged. Most of the mo- 
nies are used by the principal and school board to al- 
leviate the "tax pressures" on the local non- Indian 
farmers and to buy books and materials for the library 
which are irrelevant to the most disadvantaged. Number 
of cars non- Indian students own shows economic dispari- 
ty. 
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197 3 ASSESSED VALUE OF WHITE SHIELD SCHOOL 
Submitted by 
Aberdeen Area Plant Management 
and 

Area Realtors 

BARE LAND 50 acres $ $150.00 7,500.00 



BUILDINGS 

Cost of buildings-n2,077 Sq. Ft. 1,094,000.00 

Cost of Electrical System-ffenerator 1,000.00 

Cost of Water System 14o|oO0.00 

Cost of Sewer System 40,000.00 
Miscellaneous Costs 

3,735 LF walks, concrete @$5.00 LF 18,700.00 

2,165 LF streets, asphalt (3$18.00 IF 39,'o00.00 

6,280 SF play area, asphalt @$80.00 LF 6,400.00 

4,330 LF curb and gutter @$5.00 LF , 21,600.00 

1,200 LF street gravel (3 $6.80 LF 200. 00 

6,000 SF Play area, concrete Q $1.15 Sq. Ft. 71500.00 



Janitorial Services 16,988.00 
1973 Total Value 1,400,888.00 



TABLE 8 
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STAFF - WHITE SHIELD SCHOOL 



1973 - 74 



BIA Employees 

Bicknese, Conrad W. — — principal 

Charging, Cleo Tchr., Kindergarten 

Eagle, veronica T. Head Cook 

Fox, John Sr. Bus Driver, Janitor 

Gores, Sylvester — — — Guidance, Part Time 
Gullikson, Arlene cook 

Hempler, Donald Shop, Dr. Ed. 

Hosie, Ambrose — — — — — Bus Driver, Janitor 
Johnson, Vernon A. - El. Teacher Supervisor 
Kdlden, Evelyn K. Gen. Clerk 

Malnouria, Lena Tchr,, Elem. , 2 

Pease, Oliver— — • — Guidance Counselor 

Price, Pauline - — — — — Cook 

Schmidt, Cecil J. Tchr., H.S., Science 

Sitter, Jack P. •» Tchr., H.S., comm 

Voigt, Marie Rose — — Tchr., Elem., 8th 

White Calfe, Greta Tchr., Elem., 1st 



* Baker, Corise — — — — Clerk, Elem. 

* Incognito, Elaine — - 2nd. Tchr, Aid< 

* Jaeger, Rosalee — 1st. Tchr. Aifi» 

* Wallace, Connie — — — 3rd. Tchr. 

* White Bear, Celeste — Tchr., Aido, » ii 



District Title I 

* Breuer, Margaret K.-Tchr. Elem. B.sk. 
Christiansen, Ruth ann-Tchr. Elem. I'. 
Hill, Beulah ——Tchr. Aide, 5th, ni 
Karlson, Dorothy Tchr . Aide, "4 



Title IV 



District Employees 

Anderson, Ruth Tchr., Elem., 4th 

Baker, Emerson — SS, BB Coach » PE 

Christianson, Gary — — • — -—Tchr, ttosic 
Fines, Alfred Bus Driver 

Hill, Royce — — . — bus Driver 

Hoff, Jeannette Tchr., Elem., 5th 

Bodges, Claire Home Ec, PE, Girls BB 

Johnson, Alda ——«.—————.— Librarian 

Kaul, Som ™— Tchr., H.S. English 

Kergman, Anthony - — — — . Bus Driver 

Kolden, Ervin ™ Bus Driver 

Marsette, Matthew —————Janitor 

Nelson, Randy — « — Football, SS 

Patrick, Marvel Tchr., Elem., 6th 

Ruud, Curtis — — — Tchr., H.S., Math 

Runs tad, Lois — — ■ clerk 

Ward, Susan ———Tchr., Elem., 3rd 
Yahnke, Gerald — • Tchr., Elem., 7th 



Larson, Ronedd — Elem, Basic Skills, 

7 & 8 



school Jjonch En^loyees 



* Pox, Agnes — - — — - — cook 

P£liger, LaVeme — — — - — cook 



Indians 



TABLE 9 
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Hach settior, of the evaluation report for thr Khito Shield 
School conducted by the National Indian Training and Research 

Contei' Lonvjii- c^cciiic conci us lon.s and i ccc-nui c/cii. ' i ^uii that 
are pertinent to the topics contained in thnt ?rcnor, There 
are some reconnendnt ions that appear ro haw ;i.::%e.' u r priority 
if changes anr! i--,pvovcjnents are to be made at the .c!.fci. The 
following are the evaluator's top priority recommendations: 

1. Reajse.'is the cooperative agretiucnt bctwceji . i ..ij of In- 
dian Affairs and School District No. 85 in view of present 
day nerds of all segments of the populatior -e) < • u y the 
school. Alternatives with respect to the present operation 
of the scbnol ilmiild he scricnnly consi ^'Ti ! ') -? '>ntion 
that needs examination is the possibility of the BIA contract- 
ing to a coalition of representative groups from the Indian 
community and School District No. 85 if it i? lep:ally possi- 
ble. A second option is to contract with the school dis- 
trict, provided that Indian interests are protected and that 
assurances are given that they will be realistically in- 
volved and participate in policy making and programming. A 
third option may be that an Indian group contract to operate 
the school and enter into a contract with the district if 
this is legal. 

If it is a feeling of all r.egments of the community 
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served by the White Shield School that the cooperative 
ment should be re-negotiated, then the following provi.sioi 
should be included: 

a. Strict accounting for the funds earmarked for the InJir.i 
students. It appears now that the BIA is contributing 

a greater proportionate share for the school operation 
and this practice supports the view that tax benefits 
are accruing to the non- Indians. 

b. A committment to conduct a needs assessment for the scht 
and the development of an educational philosophy, goals 
and objectives that will lead to laying the bases for e 
tablishing instructional objectives and consequently pm 
vide the criteria and measurements for educational ac- 
counting. 

c. A committment to fully involve the school's constituency 
students, parents, teachers and community leaders in dt 
veloping the educational goals and objectives. 

d. Development of a sound informational system to facilit;it 
communication. 

It is recommended that a thorough audit of the financial ar 
rangements for the school be wde. Financial information 
should be readily available to the public. A financial rc 
porting system that includes summary statements of pertincj-t 
information that can be understood by the average person iv 
urgently needed. If the experience of the evaluators re- 
flects the true situation in terms of getting information, 
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anyone who wants to obtain a financial "picture" must travel 
to the school, district office, the BIA Agency and the Aber- 
deen Area ofiiice and then not be assured of getting all of 
the information. 

It is strongly recommended that the educational leadership 
at the it. i^cithold Agency and the White Shield School be 
replaced. This recommendation is not a reflection on the 
abilities or qualifications of the incumbent administrators 
because there is no doubt that they have administrated their 
programs as best as they can under constraining circumstances. 
It is necessary, however, to bring in new leadership that is 
not plagued with bias and prejudice of their constituencies 
and who can start mobilizing the total community to begin de- 
veloping an effective and acceptable school system that meets 
the needs of students and prepare them to become adult and 
mature citizens of whom we can all be proud. 
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